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Look here and weep with tenderness and tr=nsport ! 
What is all tasteless luxury to this? 

To these best joys, which holy love bestows? 

Oh nature, parent nature, thou alone 

Art the true judge of what can make us happy. 
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THE HOUR OF REST. 


When brightly glows the kindling west, 
And slanting shadows point him home, 
The farmer hails the hour of rest, 

That calls him to his humble dome. 


Welcome the home-returning hour! 
For, wearted all the summer day, 
He feels its renovating power, 

And cheerily his pulses play. 


The western breeze is sighing balm, 
The robin trills his plaintive song, 
And evening’s hush and holy calin 
Came o’er him as he trips along. 


The smoke is curling o’er the hill, 

His cot emerges from the trees— 

That spot of earth, the dearest still, 

His home, his own dear home, he sees! 


And now what pleasure wings his feet, 
What gladness dances in his eye! 
When tottering forth, he steps to meet, 
His little prattling children hie ! 


He'll snatch his infant to his lip, 
And press its cherry colour’d cheek ; 
Then o’er the threshold lightly skip, 


And to his loved companion speak. ‘ 


“ Let those who seek the crowded hall, 
And all the city’s heartless blaze, 
Rejoice when evening gives the call, 
To mingle in its wildering maze. 


“Lenvy not their glittering shows, 
That cannot yield them joys like mine, 
Rich with what bounteous heaven bestows, 
Blest with these children’s love and thine !” 
ae 
The finest dreased, the most talkative, and the richest, 


me not always the most intelligent, though they may be 
“¢ Most worshipped. 
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ELIJAH?’S INTERVIEW. 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


God notin the W hirlwind—nor in the Tviunder—nor in 
the Flame, but in the sitll small voice. 


On Horeb's rock the prophet stood— 
‘The Lord before him past ; 

A hurricane in angry mood 
Swept by him strong and fast ; 

The forest fell before its force, 

The rocks were shivered in its course, 
God was not in the blast, 

’T was but the whirlwind of his breath, 

Announcing danger, wreck and death. 


It ceased. The air grew mute—a cloud 
Came, muffting up the sun, 

When, through the mountain, deep and loud, 
An earthquake thundered on; 

The frighted eagle sprang in air, 

The wolf ran howling from his lair— . 
God was not in the storm, 

*T was but the rolling of his car, 

The trampling of his steeds from far. 


’Twas still agam—and nature stood 
And calmed her ruffled frame ; 

When swift from Heaven a fiery flood 
To earth devouring came, 

Down to depth the ocean fled,— 

The sickening sun looked wan and dead ; F 
Yet God filled not the flame, 

*T was but the terror of His eye 

That lightened through the troubled sky. 


At last a voice, al} still and small, 
Rose sweetly on the ear ; 

Yet rose so shrill and clear, that all 
In heaven and earth might hear; 

It spoke of peace, it spoke of love, 

It spoke as angels speak above; 
And God himself was there, 

For oh ! it was a father’s voice, 

That bade the trembling heart rejoice. 
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Written for the Casket. 
THE CHOLERA. 
BY L. H. M. 


“Wo for affection! when love must look 
On each face it loves with dread— 
Kindred and friends: when a few brief hours 
And the dearest may be dead.” 
“There’s a curse on the blessed sun and air, 
What will ye do for breath? 
For breath, which was once a word for life, 
Js now buta word for death.” 


“A voice from the east—a voice from the west— 
from the four corners of the earth, a voice against man- 
kiad. A voice against the bridegrooms and the brides— 


woe—woe—woe.” 

The sun was sinking, in all the glory of a 
southern clime, to his refulgent ocean bed, as a 
single horseman rode rapidly into the court yard 
of a small auberge at St. Germains, in the sprin 
of 1832. Both himself and the beautiful anima 
he rode appeared travel-tired; but the fatigue 
had not apparently extended to his mind, for the 
glance of his eye was quick and bright, as he 
sprung from his horse, and the decided tones of 
his voice rung like a clarion with a silver sound, 
as he asked— : 

‘“‘Puis-je 4voir une chaise de poste pour Paris, 
sur le champ?” 

The aubergiste, a smart, saffron colored, 
scraping little Frenchman, bustled up, and after 
a dozen profound reverences, which were all 
unnoticed by the traveller, he replied— 

“Sans doute, Monsieur peut l’avoir,—mais ne 
fera t’il pas mieux de passer 1a nuit ici? Nous 
avons les meilleurs lits, et!” —_—— 

“No,” interrupted his guest,—“I must go for- 
ward instantly to Paris; oblige me therefore by 
ordering the chaise oageasn ys OM 

“‘Mais,” persisted his would be host,—“mais, 
Monsieur, ne sait’il pas que le cholera est a 
Paris. St. Marie nous presérve.” 

“Oui, le cholera est 4 Paris.” 

““Diable—le cholera,” was instantly echoed by 
the group of hostlers, stable boys, and garcons 
des postes, in every varied tone of consternation 
and deprecation. A shade, like that of sudden 

ain, past over the stranger’s noble features: but 

e answered rapidly— 

“It is the more necessary that I should go for- 
ward immediately; therefore, either procure me 
what I desire, or let me go elsewhere in search 
of it.” 

“Eh bien,” responded the disappointed auber- 
giste, with a most emphatic shrug, “‘ jil faut que 
ce soit comme cela,—mais il me semble que 
Monsieur a tort.” 

In a few minutes a most ramshackle, old dili- 
gence, dignified by the name of une chaise de poste, 
made its appearance, accompanied bya garcon, 
over whose head nearly twelve lustres had 
withered in their pride. 

“ Adieu, Monsieur mon héte,” said the travel- 
ler; “je laisserai ici mon cheval,—soignez le 
bien.” 

But his departure and the multitudinous genu- 
flections of the landlord were here interrupted 
by the arrival of another horseman, who rode 
into the court-yard even more hurriedly than his 
predecessor, and called out— 
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“Hallo there, landlord, has a gentleman on 
horseback past this way on his road to Paris?” 

“Whom do you seek?” asked the stranger 
hurriedly. 

‘“Monsieur Auguste St. Franc,” replied he. 
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“Tam he; what is your business with me.” —per 
“Garr-re!” exclaimed the man, rolling the fmm [av tl 
word off his tongue as if it were never to finish,— buck 
“but this is lucky. I havea letter for you, Che. ‘2 
valier.” had n 
“Grace a Seigneur—it is out of my hands, 20g¢ 
for it comes from Paris.” ing p 
The inmates of the inn crowded away from thejam Spin 
pestilential letter, which Monsieur St. Francia !earne 
was reading with much earnestness; it seemedimm™ 745 0 
to move him somewhat, for he walked to and fromm the au 
with hurried and uneven steps. As an authorgam Many 
has the privilege of an Asmodeus, we take the cheer, 
liberty of reading the letter over his shoulder—ja (ld 
It contained but a few lines, written in a light sound 
delicate female hand—but that hand had evi- Frane 
dently shook whilst it traced them, for some oijam™m "a"! 
the fair characters were tremblingly uneven. gym )Urne 
A tear too had fallen on the paper, and almost "eas! 
blurred the word “farewell.” de Ce 
“My beloved Auguste,—The consternation residit 
which reigns here on account of the eastern (er he 
pestilence, has induced my aunt to leave Pari they m 
and go down to my cousin at Marseilles. I send “ty of 
ou this by a trusty messenger, and it will, [im ( the 
ope, reach you long before you approach this breast 
infected city. Do not enter Paris, I beseech the pr 
nay, command you, in the power of my love; butjmm Self, a 
penoped instantly to join us at Marseilles. Mygam over t! 
eart sinks when I think that I shall not see yo wee | 
here; but 1 would be of feo cheer, for ou ut det 
meeting is but delayed, and we shall rejoin eacliggy ‘ult is 


other in that land of health and beauty, where i ig 
sickness and sorrow shall separate us no moregyy "2h, | 

























































Farewell, my Auguste. gloom, 
sie! Se Cou DE CouLAUGES.” d'Avré 

This letter was dated many days back, andj Mes | 
enclosed in another from the Maitre @ Hotel orks 
apologising for its delay; both were highly per ie he 
fumed. usheg 
“Ungrateful that I am,” thought St. Franc, 4 3 Wor 
he perused the letter of his beloved and beau ey, 
tiful betrothed; “should I not rejoice that she i ponou 
far from even the chance of danger—far fro! _ to 
this foul demon’s breath. Good angels guard "2t cc 
thee, my beautiful—my own! Forgive me tha me it 
I break the commands of thy pure- earted lové at 
—not even for thee must 1 forget my duty. * cm re 
Paris—vite—vite,” he exclaimed as he spru% a lyf 
into the chaise. ‘‘Meénez vite, et je vous pay‘ i Icl 
rai bien.” mxurlal 
The duty which, to the noble and generol neta 
heart of St. Franc, was so imperative, was 0! ' . ¢ par 
nature that would readily have startled one mor = bre 
timid or less philanthropic. When the aw! rand 
Spirit of Death first swept the English co dead 
with his desolating wing, St. Franc, who ha | ie 
been brought up a surgeon, and was accouat throne? 
skilful, even when the most skilful were rb 
formed the bold design of going voluntarily 10! Medea 
the midst of it, and by a close study of its cause whi e st 
and effects, endeavor to discover some clue ee 8 
which its destructiveness might be preests _ ame 
This design he had kept secret from 4 ~ VOIC 


Irge, y 


friends, and, unaided and alone, had gone like be rath 
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econd Howard into the very sinks of infection, 
the fountain heads of disease and death. Per- 
haps his undaunted resolution and unswerving 
resence of mind had contributed to his safety, 
—perhaps that God, in the very spirit of whose 
law this noble deed was dared,—perhaps He had 
pucklered the intrepid philanthropist with his 
seven-fold shield; certain it is that St. Franc 
had never received the smallest injury from his 
dangerous pursuits. How far his hopes of hav- 
ing penetrated into the secret of this Eastern 
Sphinx were well founded, not being one of the 
learned, | shall not pretend to declare; but it 
was most undoubted that many a sufferer did 
the angelic benevolence of St. Franc relieve.— 
Many a forsaken death-bed did his presence 
cheer, and if all hope on earth was fled, his voice 
told of a brighter hope beyond it. At the first 
sund of the Destroyer’s chariot-wheels in 
France, he had left his unfinished studies to be 
near his own nearest and dearest loved, and his 
journey had hitherto been performed in extreme 
uneasiness, concerning the safety of Madame 
de Coulauges, and her neice whom he had left 
residing in Paris. Now, that the date of the let- 
ter hehad received assured him that ere now 
they must be safe in the beautiful and salubrious 
city of Marseilles, he forced away his thoughts 
to the engrossing object of his studies. ‘His 
breast glowed as the idea that he might prove 
the preserver of his countrymen presented it- 
self, and anxiously did he examine over and 
over the conclusions he had made. One point 
alone seemed undecided. Let me (thought he) 
but determine this one idiosyncrasy, and the re- 
sult is sure. 
_ The sunlight had changed to twilight, and twi- 
ight, always short in France, had changed to 
gloom, as he stopt to get fresh horses at Ville 
dAvrée, a nue romantic village but a few 
miles from Paris: This place was connected 
with many tender remembrances; here it was 
that he had first read of hope in the bright 
blushes of Cécile’s cheek—here, after her gen- 
tle words had made ‘assurance doubly sure,’ 
they had wandered together, indulging in all the 
glorious dreams that youth and fancy picture— 
here too he had parted from her with a sadness 
that conscious virtue alone could soften—and 
uere it was that he had playfully bid her meet 
him on his return. Willing to take a look at the 
Well remembered spot, he bid the postillon drive 
slowly forward,and hastily crossed the fields to the 
‘mall chapel of Wotre Dame, which skirted the 
‘UXurlant wood, and was enclosed by that little 
stream on whose banks Cécile and he had loved 
au¢ parted. Before he reached it, his reverie 
Was broken by a low, sad strain of funeral mu- 
‘ic, and he perceived that the chapel was lit for 
“nt Interment, and vespers were singing for the 
dead. The omen struck chill on the heart of St. 
tance, but he shook it off, and hurriedly glanced 
rough a window left open for air. The coffin 
"as covered with a white satin pall, and flowers 
Vere strewed over it. Six young girls drest in 
White stood by it, holding consecrated tapers. 
weease was burning in all parts of the aisle, and 
Voices of the choir as they sung the funeral 
ge, were broken and fearful. The words may 
© rather freely translated thus:— 
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Fare-thee-well! we will not mourn 
Over thy virgin bloom, 

We will not weep that thou hast gone 
To thine untimely tomb. 


Thou wert one of Christ’s own sheep, 
And now thy head doth rest, 

In quiet and unbroken sleep, 
Upon the Shepherd’s breast. 


*. We mourn for those of all bereft, 
Whom thou wert wont to bless: 
We mourn for those whom thou hast left 
In utter loneliness. 


Oh, may we follow to the land 
Where thou art gone before, 

Where tears are dried by God’s own hand 
And sorrow is no more! 


The dirge was ended—the aged priest, with 
whom St. Franc was well acquainted, came 
we ga his eves were dim with tears, as he 
said— 

“Elle etait jeune, jolie et bien aimé,—elle est 
ici, Sancta Maria pray for thy child.” 

Sick at heart, St. Franc turned away. Atthe 
corner of the chapel he met an old man, the 
door keeper of the chapel, of whom he asked— 

“What was her name whom they are inter- 
ring?” 

“J do not know her name; but Holy Virgin 
preserve us! she was brought from Paris and 
died of the Cholera.”’ 

Again did Auguste shiver internally, and as 
he pursued his way his thoughts glanced to his 
own Cécile—perhaps the departed was aslovely 
and beloved as she; and he quickened his foot- 
steps at the idea. 

ne more interruption he met on the way; it 
was inthe person of a man whom long ago he 
had often employed to procure him subjects for 
dissection. He called to him now— 

‘Jacques, | want a subject which has recently 
died of the cholera—can you get me such a one 
from the hospitals?”’ 

“No, Monsieur, I cannot; the orders are pe- 
remptory to bury them in quick lime as soon as 
dead.” 

“Think again—I will pay you high.” 

“Does it matter which it is?” asked Jacques, 
looking earnestly back to the chapel. 

“Not at all.” : 

“T shall try, sir,” answered the man witha 
hideous grin, as if at some sudden recollection. 
“Are you at your old place?” 

**Yes—the sooner the better.” 

“‘Yes, sir;—votre trs humble serviteur, Mon- 
sieur.”’ 

**Bon soir.” 

It was past midnight—the busy hum of the city 
was stilled; yet a light still burned in the back 
apartments (aire quartrieme) of a house in the 
Rue St. Honoré. There St. Franc was keeping 
vigil, and the chamber had another tenant. On 
a table in a small room, partly partitioned off, 
lay the unburied dead. So tempting had been 
his offer, that but a few hours had elapsed before 
the required subject had been broughthim. And 
there it lay, enveloped in a coarse white cloth, 
—the remains of what once had been a thinking, 
breathing creature. Although well accustomed 
to such scenes, St. Franc felt an indefinable awe 
when the body had been brought, which pre- 
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vented his even rising to ascertain that it had 
really died from the required cause. He had 
been accustomed to trust the man’s word, who 
was too well paid todeceive him, and he gave the 
money in silence. And now he struggled with 
himself, to conquer the mysterious dread which 
chained his mind. He strove to remember that 
he was on the eve of success,—that this last ex- 
periment, however loathsome, would perhaps 
crown his labers with the blessings of his rescued 
fellow creatures. He started up, and walked 
towards his motionless companion; one of the 
arms had fallen from the sheet which so rudely 
wrapt it, and as St. Franc touched the clay cold 
hand, he started to see that its delicate symmetry 
and snowy whiteness might haye shamed the 
sculptured Parian marble. 

“A woman too!—oh God! I thank thee that she 
is far from this city of Death. This weakness 
shames me—am I so little willing to do the work 
of mercy?” 

In despite of this self-reproach, he hailed a 
light tap at the door as a great relief, and dropped 
— the cloth he was just about to remove. A 
cheerful voice said— 

“Ah! St. Franc—welcome again to France. 1 
heard that you were here, from the hotel where 
I am myself but just arrived, Well, my fine fel- 
low, how is it with you?” 

“Well, De Valence, well—but | must not in- 
vite you in till I tell you that 1 am not ad#one, 
though companionless.”’ He pointed to the body. 

“Bon Dieu! what, are you so soon at the cut- 
ting up work again? 1 confess you are fonder 
of it than I am; but it matters nothing to me—I 
am used to these things.” 

“But,” said St. Franc emphatically, “it died 
of the Cholera.” 

There was an evident alarm shown on the gay 
features of De Valence, yet perhaps he felt un- 
willing to show it in opposition to the firm courage 
of St. Franc, for he came in, though more slow- 
ly, and taking up a vinaigrette, continued snuff- 
ing and speaking. 

“Then you have not relinquished your Quixo- 
tic plan of tracing the causes of cholera. Pardi, 
{ would sooner find the source of the Nile.” 

“The one has been done, De Valence; why 
should not the other?—Are you come to help 
me?” 

“Si Dieu ne plaise,” replied he hastily; “and 
now do, mon ami, be persuaded to leave this si- 
lent gentleman to himself for to-night, and come 
to Frescati’s with me. You need not fear leav- 
ing your rooms under his charge—no ‘read of 
his telling tales out of school.” 

St. Franc shook his head—‘No, De Valence, 
this is alike my post of duty and inclination.” 

De Valence dropt his vinaigrette, and ran to 
embrace Auguste. “St. Franc, my generous, 
my incomparable friend—que le bon Dieu tu 
benira, tu es, homme unique de ton sort, tu es 
—but,”’ said he, suddenly interrupting himself 
and releasing St. Franc, “1 quite forgot to ask 
you concerning la belle Cécile. Oh! coquin, you 
have all the luck—you are J’enfant chéri des 
dimes. I hear she is prodigiously beautiful, in- 
Fs an angel,—tfaites moi |i grace de m’intro- 

‘uire.”’ 





St. Franc could not help smiling at the sudden 
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freaks of his volatile friend; but they were now 
grown irksome—the gnawing, but indescribable 
awe, with which he remembered the dead body 
was strengthening momently, and he longed io 
be alone with that silent mockery of life that lay 
so stilly there. Something of this he intimated to 
De Valence, who shrugged his shoulders and 
muttered a variety of words, wholly unintelligi- 
ble, except from the gestures that accompanied 
them; but just as he was departing, he took the 
fancy to look at the sulky gentleman.as he called 
it, and holding his mouchoir brode close to his 
mouth, approached the inner table and pulled 
aside the cloth. St. Franc turned away—he could 
not brook to look upon the awful dead in the 
presence of De Valence. But even the French- 
man’s loquacity was checked by the sightof what 
lay there; he gazed in silence for a moment, 
then turned away and burst into tears. 

“Oh God! that any thing so lovely should be 
made to die. Farewell, St. Franc; I envy you 
not your task. To save the whole world from 

rishing, I could not scar that unsullied skin.” 

e went rapidly down the stairs, and by the 
time he had reached the porte cochere, St. Franc 
heard him singing— 

“A llons—enfans de Ja gloire 
Marchons a victoire 
Allons—enfans de la Patrie—Le jour de gloire est arrive.” 


So oppressive were the feelings that now la- 
bored in his breast, that he could not help en- 
vying for a moment the light hearted versatility 
oF his friend; but he was steadfastly resolved to 
be overcome by them no more, and instantly 
began to prepare his forceps, and all the 
horrid paraphernalia of dissection. It seemed 
to him that the infection so long dared with im- 
punity, was now running riot in his veins, and if 
the idea brought a sigh, it failed to shake his 
constancy. He prepared parchment, indelible 
ink, and a fumigator in which to plunge his ob- 
servations, if death should interrupt his pursuit; 
and then kneeling down by the side of the mar- 
ble slab, he fervently commended his soul to 
mercy. The name of Cécile faltered on his lips— 
it was the last they ever spoke. Bait 

In the meantime De Valence, who in spite of 
his volatility was really kind hearted, and more- 
over enthusiastically attached to St. Franc, 
wended his way along the solitary streets, sur- 
eet to find that even his often repeated chorus 
oI-— 

Marchons--Citizens, 
C’est la glorie que nous conduise— 
C’est La Fayette en chevant blanc,—- 


did not dispel his uncomfortable | feelings.— 
Passing by tne hotel of L’ Abbe Rosillon, one 0 
St. Frane’s intimate friends, and the guardian af 
his intended bride, he was surprised to observ¢ 
it still open. ; 

“That graceless St. Franc is so full of * 
Cholera diablerie that he has never told his bes 
friends of his arrival—I will for him.” And dé 
cordingly he entered and found the porter siting 
as in deep grief. ; 

“Oa est ton maitre bon Reniult?” — 4 

“Il n’est pas chez lui Chevalier! il est fe 
bd D’ Avrée,” mournfully responded bon + 
nault. 
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TECUMSEH, 


“Mon Dieu c’est etonnante!” soliloquized De 
Valence. “I think this Cholera turns people’s 
wits as well as kills their bodies. N’importe, 1] 
will goin and wait for him—and, worthy friend, 
send me in some eau sacré sur le champ.” 

Singing and sipping, De Valence sat some 
time; at last the mercury of his composition rose 
again, and, fidgetting about in all directions, he 
perceived a picture, whose face was turned to 
the wall. “‘Ah ha! this is some chére amie or the 
Abbe’s—what a sly old dog he is!”” He ry: yng 
as if struck by a blow when he beheld the fea- 
tures of the picture. “That face again—oh, its 
chiselled beauty—its deathly paleness will haunt 
me till | die.’ A voice announced the arrival of 
the Abbe, who was supported in by two priests, 
and who seemed sunk in the deepest affliction. 

“Sainte Mére de Dieu! what is the matter 
with you, Monsieur l’Abbé? 1 came to tell you 
that Auguste St. Franc is in Paris.” 

“Qh, jour melheureux!” cried the old man, “he 
is come to the house of mourning. Cécile, my 
beloved ward—his betrothed bride—is dead, and 
I am just returned from the burial at Ville 
D’Avrée.” 

“Dead!” 

“She died this morning—her last effort was 
to write to him that she was gone to Marseilles, 
in order that the shock might be less sudden, 
and that he might not enter this infected city.— 
Her last sigh was breathed for him—her last 
wish to be buried where she parted with him.” 

“In the name of Heaven, what died she of?” 

“The cholera'—and that picture,” gasped he, 
“is hers—is—alas! was Cécile.” 

“Then it is so, and that—that was her! Come 
—come with me—there is more than life, there 
is madness in the idea. Come—oh come!” 

He seized the terrified old man, and dragged 
him through the streets. When they reached 
the Rue St. Honoré, a lurid light was still visi- 
ble in the upper apartments, contrasting with 
the breaking day beams-—too apt a resemblance 
of the scene it lighted. De Valence dragged 
the Abbé up the stairs, his own heart beating as 
ifit would suffocate him. He struck the door 
and called St. Franc—there was no answer. 
Without waiting another moment he applied his 
foot and burst it in. All within that awful cham- 
ber was still as the forgotten grave. 

“Hush,” exclaimed the Abbe—“See he sleeps 
on yonder slab; but in the name of the Most 
High, who lays beside him?” 

Upon that stony couch the lovers lay, wrapt 
in the eternal sleep of death. The head of the 
disinterred dead lay on the breast of her lover, 
and her dark hair swept round him, as if to chain 
him by her side; his arms enveloped her in the 
stiffened grasp of death. One of them was bare, 
and a wound in the artery round which a livid 
arola was blackening, plainly told that madness 
had aided the work of infection. 

« * * * + 

“Let us pray for the souls of the departed!” 
exclaimed the venerable Abbe, reeling forward 
and falling at the foot of the marble bier. De 

alence raised him—his limbs were writhing in 
Convulsions, his features worked fearfully in the 
mortal agony, then settled forever in death. De 

alence laid the third victim to the Demon of 
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the East, by the lovers’ side, and went forth 
from that scene for ever after “a sadder and a 
wiser man.” 
—<e—————— 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
TECUMSEH. 


The man of greatness smiled—yea even he, 
Seemed mild and placid, when his very soul 

Did groan beneath the heavy weight of woe. 
Deep toned his feelings were—twas like the sea: 
Although its surface may be smooth and calm, 
And mirror-like reflect its many graces, 

And seem the emblem of contentment—yet 
Beneath, the tempest spirit rages, wild 

Its form, and black and darkening in its wrath. 


Thus stood Tecumseh, with an aspect mild, 
Though dark revenge was stirring in his soul. 
The spirit of his fathers rose and bade 

The chieftain strike—it was a righteous cause. 
Strike for your fathers’ and your country’s wrongs— 
Strike for the orphans’ and the widow’s tears— 
Strike for your life, your liberty, your peace. 
*Tis just—the mighty spirit bids you strike. 

‘The scenes of other days came up before him: 
And he did wonder at the tale of blood, 

Of dark deception, and of contracts vile. 

His nation once did smile—the gorgeous sun 

In all its dazzling splendour was its Gad. 
Blessed, contented, happy, the savage roved 

'n silent grandeur o’er the boundless wild. 

He had no equal, he was nature’s chief— 
Mighty, magnanimous—but times have changed; 
And where are they? Let earth respond, and tell 
The long sad tale of comfortless despair. 
Tecumseh smiled, but woe succeeded joy: 

His country’s wrongs fell deep upon his soul, 
And called his vengeance forth—Ah! sad the day 
That brought from him a tear. 

On this fair soil his famed forefathers lived: 

A race intrepid and a race unslaved. 


Tecumseh viewed the woe encumbered land— 
And as he viewed, fierce indignation rose. 

His fathers sleep beneath the silent earth, 

A few lone mounds direct the gazing eye 

To where a savage rests--all else is wild, 
Dismal and unknown, a dreary waste, 

A fountain of forgetfulness. 

He rises in his might and swears to be 

Avenged for his countrymen. Hisire 

Is fierce and deadly, like the torrent’s rush, 

He sweeps vindictive in his troubled couse. 
His mind is turn’d on daring deeds. He stands 
Unmodelled in the rank of native greatness. 

His country with him towers, but when he fell, 
Her hopes were blasted and her prospects gone. 
He falls, but even in death he is the same. 

He falls; one piercing shriek from all the host 
Of savage combatants proclaim him gone. 

They flee—the conqueror smiled, yea, even smiled 
O’er greatness fullen, ruined and undone. 
Tecumseh falls—Oh! what a cruel end. 

He sleeps uncoffin’d, unheeded, and unknown-- 
His greatness lives. 


Sept. 18, 1832. 
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ASS LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 


For the Casket. 
EXTRACTS 


From the private Letters of a late Traveller in 
Europe. 

Rome, Jan.ist.— You heard from us at Venice. 
Our next journey was to Florence, by the way 
of Bologna, which took six days, including one 
spent at Bologna, where are some of the finest 
paintings in Italy. Here we had the good for- 
tune to meet Madame Pasta, the most celebra- 
ted singer of her time and country. The day 
after we heard her, we commenced crossing the 
Apennines, a much more laborious task than 
crossing the Simplon. We were obliged to stop 
over night on the mountains, in a storm of rain 
and snow; and such a placeas the inn, you never 
conceived of; and I hope you will never see such 
a den of thieves and dirt. Wecould neither get 
any thing fit to eat, or fire to warm us, and the 
water came into the house by night, and wet the 
garments we had taken off, in the hope of find- 
ing rest. Tocomplete the whole, the innkeeper 
had the insolence to demand duuble the price of 
a respectable and comfortable hotel. But we 
had been long enough in Italy to know what 
knaves the innkeepers are. The only way to 
get along with them and not quarrel, is to bar- 
gain sharply for every thing you want, before 
you consent tostay. This jockey knew that we 
could not get away that night, and thought us in 
his power. We however, escaped being mur- 
dered, and got off safely, which is more than 
others have doneon this road. Indeed, we slept 
the next night, where, a few years ago, a whole 
family were murdered and every vestage of 
them carefully concealed. But this we did not 
know till we had left the house the next day. I 
forgot in my last letter to tell you that, at Tera- 
ra, we saw some of the manuscripts of the poets 
Tasso and Ariosto, and a chair and ink-stand 
that once belonged to the latter. We also visit- 
ed the gloomy and damp dungeon in which the 
Duke Alphonso kept Tasso confined for seven 
years, under eo goat of his insanity, but in 
fact, because there was an attachment between 
the Duke’s sister and the Poet. 

ee ee ee ae a 

At Florence we passed a week. This is the 
capitol of the Grand Duke of Tuscany’s domin- 
ions; it is situated on the river Arno, and is sur- 
rounded by the most delightful regions imagina- 
ble. A wide amphitheatre of hills er mountains, 
principally the Apennines, is covered with vine- 
yards and olive groves. Nothing can be con- 
ceived finer than the view of this enehanting 
valley of the Arno, as one descends from the 
snowy regions of the Apennines, into this ter- 
restial paradise. The olive tree, you know, is 
an evergreen, and the harvest of the olive is 
late. When wecrossed the mountains about the 
middle of November, the trees were loaded with 
fruit. The transition, as one descends from the 
Apennines, is so sudden, that the change seems 
like enchantment. We passed Valombrosa on 
the left, and came suddenly into the midst of 
these vinyards and olive groves. I had never 
seen the olive tree before; and now they stretch- 
ed _— green branches, as far as the eye could 
reach. 





The olive grows on the same ground, and in- 
terspersed with the vines. At Florence, we 
found many superb galleries of paintings; and in 
the public gallery, are some of the finest speci- 
mens of statuary in the world. There is the 
“unimitated and inimitable” Venus de Medicis, 
which is considered the finest work of art, sha- 
ring this glory only with the Apollo Belvidere, 
at Rome. 

re. Re Oe a ee Oe 

Rome.—But we have at length reached the 
“eternal city,’’ seven-hilled Rome, and are now 
at our “own hired house,” on the banks of the 
Tiber, in the heart of the city, with St. Peter's 
in full view. Itis the custom here to let rooms 
already furnished, and we have taken very 
pleasant apartments for the winter. * * * 

We have made some progress in seeing the 
wonders of Rome, but have yet much to do— 
Most of the ancient city is in ruins; the modern 
city is partly over them, and partly on one side. 
The most stupendous of these ruins is the Coli- 
seum. This vast pile, of an oblong form, which 
could contain about one hundred thousand spec- 
tators to see the games, is still in sufficient pre- 
servation to show its height and greatness. We 
visited it by moonlight, the night after we arrived 
at Rome. But who can give utterance to the 
emotions that are called forth by the first visit to 
the Coliseum? No monument of human great- 
ness, no relic of the past ages speaks so forcibly 
to the heart, or seems so intimately to connect 
the present with the ancient world, as this mighty 
ruin, this gigantic structure, formed by man for 
eternity; but which now serves only to show 
how perishable are his works, even in the pleni- 
tude of his power. On the day when this am- 
phitheatre was first opened, Titus Vespasian is 
said to have caused five thousand wild beasts to 
be slain in the arena, in the sport of that single 
day. It was here, too, that the early christians 
suffered martyrdom, by hundreds, being exposed 
to wild beasts for the amusement of infidel spec- 
tators. In consequence of this, Benedict XIV. 
proclaimed the Coliseum consecrated ground, 
and thereby arrested the progress of demolition 
that was going on, by using the stones and mar- 
ble of this exhaustless pile for the building of 
other edifices. It is to him that the world is in- 
debted for the present state of this magnificent 
ruin. Thecentre wall of the Coliseum, which 
is no where broken down nearer than thirty or 
forty feet from the ground, is sixteen hun 
and fifty feet in circumference, and one hundred 
and fifty-seven in height. 

The galleries, or seats were one above ald- 
ther, all round, receding from the arena in the 
centre, till they slanted back and upwards neal- 
ly to the top of the outer wall. i 

The arena, where the beastsand gladiators 
fought, was two hundred and seventy-eight feet 
long, and one hundred and seventeen feet wide. 

N ow, there is a cross erected in the centre of 
the arena, and an inscription promising tw? 
hundred days of indulgence to those who kiss 1t 
There are centinels on duty by night and day 
around the Coliseum, to prevent abuse, and © 
make it safe to visit the ruins in the evening, % 
many robberies were formerly committed here, 
This ruin is about a mile out of the inbabite 
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LETTERS FROM EUROPE-——-CHILDHOOD. 


part of the modern city, but within the walls, 

and surrounded with the ruins of temples, tri- 

umphal arches, and the proud palaces of the 

Ceesars. 
oS So Se ee eS 

Of St. Peter’s I can now say nothing: to de- 
scribe it would fill a volume. It is without 
doubt the most spacious, most perfect, and most 
sublimely beautiful temple ever raised to the 
worship of the Eternal God. Man dwindles in- 
tonothing within its walls. It comes nearer than 
any thing I had ever imagined, to a “house not 
made with hands.” 

Hampron Court.—This is the residence of 
the former Kings of England. The palace and 
royal establishment is kept up, although the 

resent King never stays there. Indeed, no use 
i been made of the royal apartments since 
George lI. The nobility and gentry occupy the 
splendid building attached to the King’s apart- 
ments, but noone ever occupies them. The 
situation is beautiful; the gardens, pleasure 
grounds, canals, &c. are charming, and one is at 
a loss why so ~~ a place should not be 
honored, at least, by an occasional visit from his 
majesty. 

We were conducted through all the apart- 
ments of state, which are hung with beautiful 
pales on every side. The bed chamber of 

cing William III. remains with its furniture, 
and even the damask bed-hangings, just as they 
were in his day. There isa i in his room 
which goes by being wound up once a year.— 
There is a beautiful Jawn, with one of the hand- 
somest sheets of water I have ever seen facing 
the saloon. Near the palace is likewise, a laby- 
rinth, or maze, formed by a hedge of closely in- 
terwoven hornbine, which is not allowed to grow 
more than six feet high. Between the windin 
of this hedge is a foot path, which, if rightly fol- 
lowed, leads to, an arbour in the centre. But 
the difficulty is to find the way in, or out, if once 
in. This can only be done by knowing the prin- 
ciple of the windings, which are so constructed 
as to mislead any one who follows merely the 
appearance of right. 

This extensive palace with its costly appur- 
lenances, was built and presented to Henry 
Vill, by Cardinal Wolsey. This proud prelate 
must have amassed immense wealth, for he did 
cp things in this way; and among others foun- 

€d one of the principal Colleges in Oxford, viz: 
Christ Church College, of whose extent and 
magnificence [can give you no adequate idea. 

Winpsor Cast, the residence of George 
IV.—This, I believe, is considered the strongest 
Castledi England. The palace, church, &c. 
are within the fortress, which is situated on an 
ehinence commanding a varied, beautiful, and 
ttensive prospect. The royal apartments are 
very superb, and the paintings they contain, nu- 
herous and valuable. The King left the castle 
or London, the evening we arrived. He is very 
oh , and is seldom seen except by his own house- 
wold, It is said he has been the finest epee. 
ian in England, but since he has fost his g 
ree he does not like to appear in public. St. 

torge’s Chapel, or the church of W indsor Cas- 
€,18a beautiful and finished edifice. In one 
Corner of it, in a recess, not obvious from the 
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body of the church, is a splendii ..nd very af- 
fecting monument of the Princess Charlotte. It 
is of white marble, and the figures are nearly or 
quite as large as life. The lifeless bcdy is re- 
presented as stretched on a couch, and over 
spread with a thin semi-transparent drapery, one 
hand and arm had fallen off from the couch and 
are hanging down by its side. At the head and 
feet are two kneeling figures, covered with veils. 
above the whole, is a female figure in an erect 
position, as if about to ascend, while on each 
side of her, is anangel with wings expanded. The 
angel on her right has a young infant in its 
hands. The moral of this, I suppose to be, that 
these —_ are conveying the princess and her 
child to heaven, though she is dead to human 
senses. The light that is admitted from behind, 
Soroush stained glass, which, imparting to the 
marble something of its own colours, gives the 
whole group an unearthly appearance. 
——-—_— 


Written fer the Casket. 
CHILDHOOD. 
Oh! give me back my childhood, 
With all its sunny joys, 
The meadows, and the wild wooed, 
With all my infant toys. 
And Pl seek the little stream, 
Where the finny people play, 
To joy them in the beam 
Of the bright eyed one of day. 
Oh! give me back the rock, 
Where I sat in childish glee, 
To listen to the shock 
Of the cataract roaring free; 
When, from my towering height, 
1 would answer to its roar, 
With a shriek of wild delight, 
That echoed to the shore. 
Then the brook, the shady brook, 
Where | paddled half the day— 
Or, within some little nook, 
With its pebbly waters play. 
But there was a giant form, 
Thato’er hung its gentle wave, 
As if some mighty storm 
Had meant it for the grave 
Of that which lay below 
In calmness, ever sweet, 
Save when its even flow, 
Was disturbed with paddling feet. 
I have wondered, why it seem’d 
So various in its hue, 
When the bright sun gaily beam’d 
The woody branches through. 
I remember well the hour 
When my eye, in transport, caught 
A beautiful wild flower 
That was blooming on the spot. 
I climb’d the giddy height, 
And gather’d it with care, 
It was this which made the light 
So bright and beauteous there. 
Oh! then, I was a child, 
In that sunny summer hour, 
AndI felt myself as wild 


As the high rock’s blooming flower. C. H.W. 
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DEMNIS READY; 
A ivale of the Kingdom of Kerry. 
_ BY SIMON O'DRISCOLL, ESQ. 


It was in the autumn of 1826, unless my me- 
mory deceives me, toward the middle of Sep- 
tember, that certain matters of business, with 
which the reader has no concern, carried me 
into the ancient kingdom of Kerry. I was ob- 
liged, on that occasion, to cross the Doghelly 
oun. a region famous for the many mira- 
cles and wonders which have been wrought 
there; and being ignorant of my way, I applied 
to mine host of the Pig and Whistle to supply 
me witha guide. Mr. Murphy Delaney, for so 
mine host was called, made no delay in acceding 
tomy wishes. He introduced to my acquaintance 
a person no less illustrious than Paddy O’Sulli- 
van from Bushanan, a near relative of the late 
Murtough, the most illustrious of his race, who, 
notwithstanding his ancient descent, and the 
importance which he himself justly attached to 
it, agreed to favor me with his company during 
the day for the value of five pence. 

We had not proceeded far upon our journey, 
when my new acquaintance, to whom silence 
appeared to be the most painful of all conditions, 
began by various hints and observations, to make 
me aware that [ had no common man for my 
companion. He quoted Ma and Horace, 
pointed out several spots on the hill side which 
the “good people” were in the habit of frequent- 
ing, and seemed well disposed, in a variety of 
ways, to impress me witha sense of his superior 
knowledge, both of the writings of the ancients, 
and the transactions of beings superior even to 
them. As I make it a rule, whenever I am 
abroad on such excursions, to give my comrade 
his full swing, I encouraged O’Sullivan to follow 
the bent of his own humors; and certainly no 
man ever possessed a memory better stored, or 
a more flowing and remarkable eloquence. Of 
the traditions of O’Shane, the last of the giants, 
and his squabbles with St. Patrick’s eth 
keeper, there seemed to be no end, as well as of 
other tales relating to matters too precious to be 
rehearsed beyond the precincts of the real king- 
dom of Kerry. But there was one of his narra- 
tives which, as it was delivered with a degree of 
energy even more than ordinarily striking, made 
a very deep impression on my mind. 1 propose, 
on the present occasion, to give that story, as 
nearly as I can recollect, in the very words of 
the imformant: at all events, the reader may rely 
upon that, with the facts, for such they are, I 
shall take no liberty, because I entertain an in- 
maperable objection to the practice, now so pre- 
valent, of mingling truth and fiction so com- 
ata that the most acute reader in the world 

nds it difficult to separate the one from the 
other. SIMON O’DRISCOLL. 

Towards the latter end of October, in the 
year , Dennis Ready, a dacent man, and 
well respected in his own neighborhood, had oc- 
casion to pass along the side of the Hungry Hill. 
The sun had gone down some time, and the 
peinmerng of the twilight was fast departing, 

ut a full harvest moon shone so brightly that 
Dernis did not value the loss of daylight a jot.— 
He trudged on, whistling as he went, and cross- 











DENNIS READY. 


ing himself from time to time, as he ought to do 
when, all at once, his foot struck against a large 
stone and he stumbled. Dennis di# not fall, but 
pense’ headlong onwards, as if dragged, or 
orced out of his place by some invisible power, 


till he found himself in the mouth of some pit or 


cavern, in the side of the mountain. Even here, | 


however, he never lost his footing, but stood bolt 
upright, he scarcely knew how, in an under- 
ground doorway, which led into an apartment of 
spacious dimensions beyond. Dennis looked 
rough the aperture, and beheld a sight which 
made him rub his eyes twice before he could 
believe them. Twelve woman, remarkable nei- 
ther for youth nor beauty, were seated round a 
table, on which was placed an excellent supper. 
A large fire, which blazed upon the hearth, shed 
a strong light through the room, and behind it 
sat a huge and hideous monkey of the bluefaced 
tribe, roasting cockles. Dennis was a stout- 
hearted man, and though astonished, as well be- 
came him, suffered nothing at all from fear. He 
remained stationary for a few moments without 
attracting any notice from the company; butat 
last, impelled by what influence he was never 
able tu say, he exclaimed, ‘‘Peace be here,” and 
stepped forward. In a moment the whole com- 
pany rose, and cried, with one voice, “A grand 
welcome to Dennis Ready. Room was made 
for him at the table; he took his seat with the 
best grace possible, and was soon as busy on his 
own account as the native gallantry of an Irish- 
man, thrown among ladies, would allow. 
After eating largely of the dishes that were 
placed before him, Dennis began to experience 
another want, and looked round, naturally 
enough, among so much solid food, for a drop ot 
drink, but the devil a drop was there. Nota 
noggin nor a horn of any kind stood upon the 
table; and there were neither shelves nor cup- 
boards against the wall, where they might be 
hid. Dennis was sorely puzzled at this, for 
his necessities were urgent; so, after a pause ot 
some minutes, he ventured to hint that he might 
be wrong, but that, to his fancy, the value of the 
supper would be greatly increased by a few pots 
of Bramister’s Brown, or any other such geu- 
teel beverage. Upon this, one of the ladies ex- 
claimed, “Is it dence you want, Dennis Ready! 
and bursting into a violent fit of laughter, was 
immediately joined by her companions. The|a- 
dies roared and giggled, and the very ape, tak- 
ing up the chorus, chattered and grinned in4 
manner quite inexplicable, though it. satisfe 
Dennis that the monkey saw some joke in the 
matter, which for the life of him, he could not 
discover. At last, the woman who speke a 
commanding herself, went on to say, “Is it drip 
you want, Dennis Ready? Small blame to i 
after the supper you have made.” Dennis tho 
that the latter allusion was at least not very 
licate; but he had no time to put in a word, &r 
the whole party again laughed loud and me 
while the ape stood upon his hind legs, and J 
bered and mouthed as if the devil were in im. 
Still no drink came; -and Dennis, though se2s! 
ble that he stood in rather a comical situation, 
saw that it was not for the likes of him (putting 
gore manners out of the question) to be asking 
or what his entertainers showed no inclinatl? 
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DENNIS 


te supply. He accordingly held his peace, 
though he would have given at that moment 


thrice its value for two quarts of any kind of 
real wetting drink. 


At last the supper ended, and the women, who 
had been hitherto so chatty and frolicksome, be- 
came all at once as grave as judges. Dennis, 
who knew no better, and reckoned of their giz- 
zards by thestate of his own, supposed that it 


was the want of drink that ailed 


em, and was 


about to renew the subject, when the eldest of 
the party rose, and said softly, “‘Sisters,’tis time!” 
She then walked to a corner of the room, where 
a number of caps and poles were lying, when, 
putting a cap on her head, and taking a pole in 
her hand, she struck the ground, and exclaimed, 
“Hey, cap and away!” In an instant she van- 


ished. “By de powers,’ 


? 


cried Dennis, some- 


what startled at this; but he checked himself 
immediately, and put on the look of a person (as 
well at least as he could) who had seen nothing 
out of the common way. Nevertheless the ex- 
pression which Dennis had dropped, seemed to 
have communicated a shock to his fair compan- 
ions, who made it manifest, by the expression of 
their countenances, that they could not abide 


swearing. 


A short pause now ensued, when up rose ano- 
ther of the sisters, who, putting on a cap, and 
taking 2 pole in her hand, went through the 
same ceremony as the first. She also vanished, 
after uttering the words “Hey, cap and. away,” 
as did the whole except one, the youngest, as it 
seemed to Dennis, the best looking of the bevy, 
who lingered as if unwilling to loose the good 
But even she proceeded 
atlast to the corner, where, after the cap was 
on her head, and the pole in her hand, she threw 
many a melancholy look back upon the place 
where Dennis was sitting. ‘Now, what in all 
the earth,” thought Dennis, “is the cratur stand- 
ing dilly-dally for, looking at me, instead of fol- 
lowing her mates? Does she fancy that a chris- 
tian man, well come, and of good character, like 
myself, would have any thing to say to the likes 


company of Dennis. 


of her?” 


But the never a word of all this es- 
caped Dennis’s lips. 


On the contrary, he was 
as civil and well-bred like, as could be; and 
stood bowing and kissin 

the lady was adjusting + 
pole. At last the lady was ready for her journey; 
when, laying her hand on her bosom, and heay- 
ing a deep sigh, she looked at Dennis,as much 
as to say, “I make ry last appeal—won’t you 
really?”—but Dennis could not be melted. He 
made a very low bow, placed his hand upon his 
heart, and seemed to say, I protest, Madam, I 
would do any to oblige you, but I am very sorry 
——.” He was interrupted here4n his medita- 
Uons, for, while his obeisance was yet incomplete, 
ie heard the pole struck with violence on the 
ground, and the words “Hey, cap and away!” 
pronounced in an angry tone. When he lifted 
his head she was gone. “A good journey to you!” 
said Dennis aloud, when, on looking round, he 
saw himself alone with the ape. But the mon- 
“ey no sooner found that the ladies were de- 
parted, than he began to take great airs upon 
himself, He knocked the tables and seats about 


with mighty violence, exactly as the housemaid 


his hand all the time 
r cap and poising her 
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does at an inn when a feast is over; till Dennis, 
who felt himself in the way, as indeed he was, 
cast his eyes about in search of the door re 
which to.retire. Judge of his dismay, when, af- 
ter a long and anxious search, he became aware 
that there was noaperture whatever to the cave. 
There he was shut up by four well-built brick- 
and-mortar walls, with a roof of the same mate- 
rials over head, and the devil a door, or window, 
or even chimney, to be seen. 

Ail this while, the fire blazed brighter and 
brighter, the room grew hotter and hotter, and 
the monkey became more and more obstreper- 
ous, kicking and cuffing poor Dennis, and knock- 
ing him about as if he had been a three-legged 
stool and no christian. ‘“‘Now I am in a nice 
way,” says Dennis to himself, for his throat was 
by this time as dry as a bone, and he would have 
em the world for a drop of drink. “And why 

on’t you, my duck of thunder,” said the great 
ape, in a hoarse cracked voice, “‘why don’t you 
be off with tke rest, and get some drink after 
your supper, instead of staying here in other 
eople’s way, and hindering them in their law- 
ul business.” “Now,” says Dennis again to 
himself, “this beats cock-fighting. The ape 
talks like a Christian, and he knows that 1 am 
thirsty, though I never told him so.” “Tell me 
so, you son of asow’s dam!” said the ape, re- 
plying to Dennis’s thoughts, for never a word 
ad he spoken. “And why the devil need you 
tell me youare thirsty? Dhidn’t 1 see you at the 
end of your supper, eat up the whole of a giz- 
zard and a mitre of a turkey, that I myself de- 
villed with my own hands as hot as mustard and 
pepper, curry andcapsicums, could make them. 
ch,a red herring was a a to them!” “Well,” 
thought Dennis, “he talks common sense any 
how;”’ and, looking round, he saw that a cap 
and a pole were still left in the corner. 

I have mentioned already that Dennis was a 
bold man, and on the present occasion his cou- 
rage did not forsake him. He seized the cap 
and pole, and, thinking to himself that any thing 
was better than to be bullied by a great baste of 
a monkey, and then burned alive to a cinder 
within the bowels of the earth, he put on the 
first, struck the ground with the last, and ex- 
claimed, “Hey, cap and away!” At that mo- 
ment, Dennis felt as if his corns were shooting, 
a twitch of megrim passed from ear to ear, and 
a slight shock ran through his frame; he closed 
his eyes, and when he opened them again, where 
in all the world do you think that he found him- 
self, but in the cellar of some gentleman, in a 
grand part of London called Wapping! And 
who do you think were there before, but the 
identical twelve ladies with whom he had 
supped ! 

he moment Dennis made his appearance 
among them, up rose all the twelve, and there 
was another “grand welcome to Dennis Ready!” 
**So, Dennis, you are come at last,” said the old- 
est looking of the party. “You may say that,” 
answered Dennis; ‘‘and the devil such a come 
did I ever come before.” ‘That’s neither here 
nor there,” says the lady; “but would you taste 
a drop of drink, Dennis?” “Could a pig grunt?” 
answered Dennis; “‘it would be bad hquor that I 
would refuse this night anyhow.” At this all 
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442 DENNIS 


the ladies giggled; and one of them handed 
Dennis a stoup of light wine, which he, bein 
no man to make two bites of a cherry, draine 
off at a draught. 

It would be long to tell how Dennis enjoyed 
himself in his new situation and among his old 
acquaintance. They had none of them seats to 
sit upon, nor a table to hold their noggins, but 
sat in a’circle upon the floor, and saamed about 
a sort of stoup, hooped with withes. The young- 
est of the ladies, who acted as butler, kept draw- 
ing wine for the rest, sometimes from the cask, 
sometimes out of bottles,as happened to suit 
their fancy, till before long there was not a cor- 
ner in the cellar, and it was both roomy and 
well stocked, which had not contributed its share 
to the entertainment of the company. Mean- 
while, Dennis became every moment more and 
more at his ease. He told his best stories, at 
which the ladies laughed heartily, and was petted 
and caressed, as one man among so Many women 
is apt to be; yet his mind, at times, misgave him, 
and for the soul of bim he could not help sus- 
pecting that the peals of laughter that shook the 
roof were as often at the expense of the story 
teller as of the story. 

Now every body knows, (that is to say, every 
body who has been laughed at against his will,) 
that such suspicions by no means sharpen the 
wit; indeed, Dennis felt so dashed, as often as 
the idea occurred to him, that some of his wit- 
tiest things had well nigh been spoiled. 

Things had proceeded thus for some hours, and 
Dennis had drank so much, that it might have 
excited surprise in any other company how he 
could contain it all without getting stupid. The 
truth, however, is, that he had undergone that 
night so much excitement, that liquor could ex- 
ert no power over him; or perhaps it would have 
been unreasonable to expect that a man accus- 
tomed, as he was, to toss off, without winking, 
twoor three gills of dry potheen, could, under 
any circumstances, be affected by a potation so 
thin as wine. Be this, however, as it may, Den- 
nis began by degrees to express a longing for 
something more cordial than Burgundy. He 
spoke of its lying cold on his stomach, muttered 
something about the necessity of correcting it 
with whiskey, and became peevish when the 
lady butler assured him that no such liquor was 
to be had. At last,she handed to him a measure 
of white brandy, containing about three gills, 
which Dennis cleared off before he could tell ex- 
actly what he was about; after which his memory 
failed him, and he saw no more. 

There is a great deal of obscurity attached 
to the transactions which followed upon this 
draught of brandy. Dennis says, that he re- 
tains no distinct recollection of any thing fur- 
ther, than that he lay, half-buried in saw-dust, 
with his head resting on a hamper; while the la- 
dies, grasping their caps and poles, disappeared 
as they had formerly done from the cave in Hun- 

ry Hill. Why he did not follow their example, 

e has never thought it necessary to state: but 
that some circumstances detained him where he 
was, is certain. 

At an early hour next morning, the owner of 
the cellar discovered that his jana had been 
entered, and a vast quantity of liquor consumed. 
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A search being instituted, Dennis was found 
fast asleep among a heap of empty bottles, and 
even when roused, far from being as sober as 
became a gentleman in his situation. He was 
charged with being concerned in the robbery; 
and though he roared out “murder’’ lustily, and 
swore that he was innocent as the child unborn, 
neither gentleman nor constables, nor any other 
body, would believe him. Away he went, first to 
jail, and afterwards to trial, where appearances, 
to say the truth, were strongly against him. The 
parties who found him in the cellar deposed to 
the fact, as well as toa mighty consumption of 
liquor; and the judge, who seems by the way to 
have been the late Recorder, Sir John Sylvester, 
had nothing to do but to ask Dennis what he 
could say for himself. “Is it what I have got to 
say for myself, that -your honorable lordship 
means?” replied Dennis. ‘1 have a deal to say: 
if ever an ill-used man stood before your honor, 
he was nothing to Dennis Ready, for I never 
went into the cellar; I was only found there, and 
I never took the wine, they only gave it to me, 
after feeding me with salt victuals till the best 
saint in the calender would have drank, if he 
had drink offered to him, and been as thirsty as 
I was.” It was surmised by thecourt that Den- 
nis was crazy. “I have had enough to drive me 
crazy,” said Dennis; “but I'll tell your honora- 
ble lordship all about it;” and he proceeded to 
narrate how he was walking alongside of Hun- 
gry Hill, how hestumbled overa stone, how he got 
into the cavern, how the twelve women gave 
him “a grand welcome,” how he aie his supper, 
how the women vanished, how the ape knocked 
him about, how he took the cap and pole, how 
he found himself in the cellar, how thirsty he 
was, how they offered him drink, how he drank 
it, and how he was found fast asleep, and think- 
ing no harm next morning. : 
any strange tales have been told in the place 
in which Dennis had now the honor to stand; 
but this of his threw all others into the shade. 
“And pray, my good man,” said the judge, 
“what have you done with your cap and pole? 
“The devil a know I know,” said Dennis; “but 
my belief is, that if I had that cap and pole, ! 
should be able to shew your honorable lordship 
that Dennis Ready is an honest man.” The 
constable who oak Dennis into custody, here 
stated that he had found in the cellar a long pole, 
and an outlandish-looking cap, both of which 
were now in court. ‘Would your honor’s glory 
lease to condescend,” said Dennis, his eyes 
eaming with delight, “just to tell that honest 
man to hand me that cap and pole.” They were 
given to him accordingly; and he had no sooner 
laid hands on them than he fully satisfied both 
judge and jury that he had spoken nothing but 
God’s feats Putting the cap on his head, a0 
striking the ground with the pole, he shouted, 


+“Hey, cap and away!” and immediately disap- 


peared, leaving all parties filled with amaze 
ment. iy 

The words were no sooner out of Dennis’ 
mouth than he found himself once more clam 
bering the side of Hungry Hill, at the identical 
spot where he had ial over the stone, 20 
at the very same hour in the evening. Thatb 





really was himself (a matter which at first he 
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FRIENDSHIP——MOUSTACHES. 


somewhat doubted) was proved by the fact that 
iust before his stumble a crease in his stocking 

ad given him some uneasiness to a soft corn on 
the third toe of the left foot, and now, immediately 
on his return from the Old Bailey, he expe- 
rienced the same desire that he had felt then to 
sit down and arrange that portion of his apparel. 
But he never can forget the adventures of the 
night; and “your honor may rely upon it that it 
be all true as the Mass-Book.” 

en 
ORIGINAL. 
FRIENDSHIP.—By H. M. Donse. 

Friendship ! Oh treasure rich, inestimable, 

Bright emanation from the courts of love, 

To cheer the gloom of man’s poor fallen state, 

And render life supportable; Oh! flame 

Enkindied in the souls of the redeemed, 

To burn forever and forever, where 

Its light can ne’er be dimmed ; nor change, nor blight, 

Plant ruin in its beam. 

Friendship! dear name; 

Oh how its mellow cadence strikes the strings 

Of the deep feelings of the inmost soul, 

And stirs them up to music and to heaven. 


Friendship! how dear and hallowed is the sound ; 

Tis like the full, rich burden of delight, 

That presses on the morning breeze; the stream 

That gushes from the rocky mountain side, 

Tocheer the fainting traveller; the voice 

Of sweet forgiveness to the weeper’s heart— 

The gentle touchings of that syren power, 

Sweet hope, with all its promises and smiles. 

escent eens 

MOUSTACHES,. 


“His tawny beard was th’ equal grace, 
Both of his wisdom and his face.’ 
Hupmpras. 

“What's them are things growing out of your 
upper lip, Mister?” asked a country Yankee ofa 
Crecente whom he met the other day. 

“Sar?” exclaimed the dandy, fiercely raising 
his rattan, and bristling up to the interrogator— 
“what business is that to you, sar?” 

“Oh, no business of any consequence, to speak 
on,” replied the Yankee—‘TI jest axed for infor- 
mation, not being much acquainted with them 
are things.” 

“Well, sar?” returned the gallant, angrily, 
“what if you aint acquainted with ’em? Must a 
fellow of your cloth have the impudence to ques- 
tion a gentleman of mine?” 

“Is that raally your cloth, Mister, or is it the 
tailor’s?” asked the countryman. 

“The tailor’s!”” exclaimed the coxcomb, fierce- 
ly—“what do you mean by that? Do you intend 
to insinuate that I—Sdeath! sar, 1’ll not-—” 

“Well, I thought as much,” returned the Yan- 

ee, carelessly sticking his hands into his breech- 
es pocket, and standing stiff before the dandy— 

I thought you never intended to pay for them.” 

‘What is that to you whether I pay for them 
ornot? Hav’nt I a right to manage as I please 
with my own tailor—to pay him or let it alone?” 

‘Why, Mister, that depends very much on 
What sort of a bargain you make. [If your tailor 
agrees to let you cheat him, why, that’s his look- 
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out, not mine. But you hav’nt told me yet what 
you call them are things on your upper lip.” 

“Sar, you’re an impertinent puppy, sar.”’ 

“So I heard you say. Now father, he’s got a 
tarryer dog—but he don’t tarry much, I can tell 
you—he'll kill three rats in two seconds—but, 
as I was saying, father, he’s got a tarryer dog, 
that’s darned rough and hairy about the not 
—but, Lord! he aint a circumstance to you. 
He’d cling his tail between his legs if he was to 
see you, and cry Ti-i! ti-i! and run to the end 
of the world without ever stopping. My - 
cious! how like the divil you dolook with them ~ 
are things.” 

“Took! why, sar, they are all the go now.— 
There's no finished gentleman now but what 
wears moustaches.”’ 

**Mustychers, do you call ’em? Well, by ho- 
ky, they are musty, and rusty too. They look 
very much like the latter end of our dog’s tail, 
when he brushes it on the floor. Faugh! I 
would’nt touch ’em no more than—”’ 

“Touch ’em sar, if you offer to put a finger on 
them, I’ll cane you within an inch of your life— 
1 will, sar.”’ 

“What, with that are switch, Mister? 1 
should’nt mind it no more than I should an oat- 
straw.” 

“Well, sar, touch my moustaches, and see if 
you don’t get it.” 

“Touch your mustychers! Why I'd as lieves 
touch two old chaws of tobacker that have just 
been spit out. ‘Touch’em indeed! Why, Mister, 
I would’nt touch ’em with the tongs.—I can’t 
conceive, for my life, what should induce any hu- 
man crittur to wear sich darned nasty, looking 
—. as them.” 

“Nasty looking! do you call ’em? Sar, you 
have no taste. Nasty looking,indeed! Why, sar, 
they are all the admiration of the ladies.” 

“Ladies! ha, ha, ha! Ladies! They must have 
a queer notion any how. But there are some 
women who are onaccountable fond of puppies 
and sitch like animals; and I’ve seen ’em fondle 
and kiss ’em, as if they were human critturs. But, 
Lord! I don’t see how any woman could ever let 
her lips come within gun-shot of yourn. Ad-. 
miration of the ladies!” 

“Do you question what I say, sar!” 

“Why, Mister, I don’t know what kind of la- 
dies you have in the city here. But one thing, I 
can tell you—our country gals would’nt no more 
let you touch ’em than they would a toad— 
they’re big 4 particular what comes in contact 
with their lips. But, Mister, how in the name 
of hair and bristles do you eat? How do you go 
to work to git the vittels into your mouth, with 
them are things hanging over it, like a hedge- 
fence over the side of a ditch? Do you eat meat 
and sich like? or do you live upon spoon-vittels.”’ 

“Tt’s none of your business,sar, what I live on. 
I board at seven dollars a week; and I eat what 
1 please, sar, and drink what I please.” 

“Seven dollars a week! my cious! we git 
board and washing, and all, in the country, fora 
dollar and a half, but I’spose they charge you 
five dollars and a half extra for them are mus- 
tyches. Faugh! I wouldn’t have’em at the table 
for ten dollars.” 

“D—n it! what a fool I am to stand here talk- 
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ing with a fellow of your cloth.” Thus saying, 
the man with the moustaches flourished his dan- 
dy switch, wheeled about, and walked on. He 
had gone but afew steps, when the Yankee 
bawled after him— 

*H{ulloa! Mister—Don’t you want a curry- 
comb? I’ve got some real fine ones, with teeth on 
both sides. They’re Dang Up» I can tell you.” 

“Curse on your currycombs and you too.” 

“Don’t swear, Mister—nor go off in passion. 
1 meant no offence in what I’ve said.—Rut I 
must declare you’re the darn’dest ugly looking 
man jn the face, I ever see in all my life.” 

—————. 
THE FISHERS OF MEN. 


A reverend gentleman by the name of Whit- 
ney, one ef the pillars of the church in Connecti- 
cut, was in the practice of fitting young men for 
the ministry, and it so happened on one occasion, 
that two of these pupils finished their theologi- 
cal studies about the same time, and went forth 
into the world to enter on the duties of their pro- 
fession. 

They were very different in their tempers and 
their talents. Isaac was a man of learning and 
ability ; but exceedingly meek and modest with- 
al. Ezekiel was a person of inferior attain- 
ments; but full of self-confidence, noise and fu- 
ry. The former was mild and gentle, charitable 
and forgiving; the latter was harsh and over- 
bearing, severe and relentless. The one was 
contented, if he could win souls to heaven; the 
other was determined to drive them there. 

With these differences in talents and disposi- 
tions, they set forth upon their ministry. They 
travelled and preached. They were indefatiga- 
ble in the discharge of their duties. They were 
‘instant in season, and out ofseason.’ After hav- 
ing completed a mission of two or three years, 
they returned to their old master—Rev. Mr. 
bei 

* Well, Isaac,” said the old man‘ ‘ how have 
you succeeded ?’ 

“ Beyond my expectations,” said the modest 
disciple; and his countenance brightened as he 
spoke. ‘ My efforts have been every where met 
with kindness, and a disposition on the part of 
my hearers to profit by them.’ 

** You have made some converts, then, I sup- 
pose °”’ 

** Indeed, 1 hope no person has been made 
worse by my preaching; and | think Ihave rea- 
son to believe that many have ‘turned from the 
error of their ways to the wisdom of the just ?” 

“1 am glad to hear it, lsaac; I am glad with all 
my heart, said the old man, as he sped anew 
the hand of his meek and Ball oy isciple.— 
“ And now, Ezekiel,” said he, “ let me hear what 
success you have had.” 

“ Ah, sir, said Ezekiel, witha sigh—* I have 
.0 success at all.’’ 

*“* Not at all! I am sorry tohear it.” 


** So am I sorry to tell it—but it is none the less 
true forall that. All my efforts have been like 
pear: cast before swine.” 


** You have not been idle: of course ?” 

“Jole!no, I have preached indefatigably; 1 
‘bored day and night in reproving and re- 
; sin and its perpetrators and abettors. 
:, fora moment, have I spared either the 
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one or the other; neither have I opened my 
mouth but to warn the wicked of their wicked. 
ness and folly, and to point them to the awfy 
consequences of their estrangement from God 
and their perseverance in the paths of ini uity. 
have set the whole terrors of the law before them, 
in their most frightful shape—I have pictured in 
the most glowing colors the miseries of the re- 
probate—I have——”’ 

‘No doubt of it—no doubt of it;’ interrupted 
the old man. ‘ That you have abundance of zeal 
and warmth and fire and all that, [ have not the 
least doubt, Ezekiel. But with all these, how 
ee it that you have had no better success,’ 

‘I don’t know, I’m sure,’ said Ezekiel, with an 
air of despondency. 

‘ Well, I will tell you. Both you and Isaac 
here set out to be ‘ fishers of men.’ In fishing, as 
in all other employments, some little skill is re- 
quired toinsure success. Isaac has succeeded 
beyond his expectation; and, I have no doubt, is 
much the better fisherman of the two.’ 

‘ May be so,’ replied Ezekiel, with a mortified 
air ; ‘ but I’m sure I’ve tried hard enough.’ 

‘Granted: but I will show the difference. 
Isaac takes a small hair line, with a neat little 
hook; and makes use of a longslender pole, that 
will bend every way with the greatest ease. 
He approaches the stream without a noise, co- 
vers his hook with an attracting bait, and care- 
fully dips it in the water; he moves it gently and 
skilfully to and fro,raises and lowers it alter- 
nately, and performs such other manceuvres as 
judicious anglers best understand. The fish are 
attracted ; they draw around in great numbers: 
they take the bait one after another; they are 
dexterously drawn out; and there is the great 
secret of your friend Isaac’s success. 

‘ Now | will give you a picture of your own 
fishing. You take a stout ten-foot pole ; you fas- 
ten thereon a cod line; and to the cod line you 
attach an enormous hook armed with a frightful 
barb that no bait can cover. Thus prepared, 
you put upon your hook a live scorpion. ‘I must 
certainly take them now,’ say you. According- 
ly you rush to the bank of the stream ; throw in 
your hook with violence, and frighten all the fish. 
Not saccessful, according to your expectations, 
you become still more rash and violent. You 
draw out your hook in rage, put on another scor- 
pion, and dash it in again with all your might,— 
‘ Now,’ say you, ‘bite, or starve and perish 
The poor timid fish flee from you in dismay ; and 
this, friend Ezekiel, is the cause of your want 
of success.’ 

a 

Sir F. Bacon observes, that men in great 
places are thrice sexvants ; servants to the state, 
servants to fame, and servants to business. “It 
is strange,” says he, “ that men will desire place 
to lose liberty ; the rising into place is laborious; 
by pains, men come to greater pains; and by 1D- 
dignities to dignities.” 

— 

There is scarcely any man without some valta- 
ble or improveable qualities, by which he m'ght 
always secure himself from contempt. And pet 
haps exemption from ignominy is the most e11g' 
ble reputation, as freedom from pain is, among 
some philosophers, the definition of happiess- 
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THE VOLUPTUARY CURED. 
We have deferred for some time past, the in- 
sertion of this instructive story. Its length is 
amply atoned for, by the excellence, not only of 
the moral, but of the hygeinic precepts of which 
it is the vehicle. ot 
We hang thieves; but I think a nobleman of 
pleasure would deserve hanging better. The 
pilferer in a dwelling house may be in a 
state of starvation at the time he lays a trem- 
bling finger on a'silver waiter; but the noble- 
man plunders at his ease, against his own in- 
terest, and that of his country. She has per- 
mitted him to hold a quantity of wealth, sufficient 
toenable him to spend his life in the study of 
her laws and government—to travel through 
other lands, and render himself master of all 
that is worthy of imitation in their customs and 
institutions. She*has, moreover, invested him 
with arank and title that shall confer dignity 
mall his proceedings, and assist him in falling. 
with due effect, his place in the legislature, 
while they enable him to exercise that influence 
on the minds of the people, which is necessary 
to keep them in awe of justice. Conceive, there- 
fore, what the honesty is of a man, who, born to 
the inheritance of those honours, and those du- 
ties, neglects the one,and compromises the other, 
bya life of indolence and inaction. Yet such, 
and worse than such, is I believe, the life of a 
large portion of the aristocracy. All, or nearly 
all, the great benefits which are rendered to the 
state proceed from the body of the people, while 
agreat body of the aristocracy scarcely fill a 
more useful place than that of shining ata court 
gala, or drawing room—smirking and cringing 
in the train of a hired opera singer—filling up 
half a column of a newspaper, for the amuse- 
meat of those who take an interest in the migra- 
lion of butterflies—and serving the purpose of 
amighty outlet, through which the tide of the 
nation’s existence ebbs rapidly away. 
The young Lord Ulla was one of those ne- 
ative plunderers of the state. He had passed 
ismajority without effecting any benefit, either 
to his country or to himself, and did not then 
seem anxious to repair the time which he had 
lost. Unfortunately for his own peace, his wealth 
Was so excessive, as to leave no enjoyment, that 
he cared to indulge in beyond his reach. From 
thehighest scenes of dissipation, to the lowest of 
profli-acy, he had Jeft none untried,and all alike 
‘ad ceased to gratify him. He became indolent 
and apathetic, and found himself, before the 
tard was yet black upon his lip, in the condi- 
lon of a man satiated with the enjoyments of 
‘thse, and possessing no relish for, or knowledge 
“any other of a higher order. 
, ‘lead a most miserable life,” he said to his 
Pysician,— } have tried every species of re- 
freation that the world can afford, and I am 
ed of them all. It terrifies me to think that I 
“ve yet a long life before me without a single 
i €ct to interest or amuse me. I detest vice: 
= disgusted and sickened me, and there is no 
miess or useful employment, that has the 
th of affording me a moment’s stimulus: 
‘ata strange fantastical body is this in which 


atorment. But that I thinkita base, a cowardly, 
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and ungrateful thing, to fling away a gift that 
God has bestowed upon me—I would be tempted 

——~—"“ fo play the Roman fool, and die 

On mine own sword.” 
*T do not know,” the medical adviser replied, 
as he lifted his brows and tossed his head, ‘** why 
a man should become tired of answering the 
ends of his existence. Will you pardon me for 
intimating that there are diseases wherein the 
patient must minister to himself, and with this 
advantage, that his practice, if vigorously put in 
execution, is certain to be successful. There is 
a feeling in our nature, which, if judiciously cul- 
tivated, would furnish a certain and radical cure 
for the sense of discomfort which you describe.”’ 

“If you mean to hint that I should join. the 
saints,’* Lord Ulla rejoined, with a frown and a 

awn, “I have only to say that I hate cant and 
ypocrisy.” : 

** And so do I,” replied his friend : “ you quite 
mistake me, if you suppose that I would recom- 
mend to you to undertake the correction of 
others without being invested with the necessary 
authority. A man has enough to do, who regu- 
lates the little moral commonwealth within his 
own mind, without extending his dominion un- 
warrantably, to that of his neighbours. But are 
there not active duties which should furnish you 
with occupation?” 

* [ have noobject to stimulate me to exertion ;. 
and labour for labour’s sake—you know the 
apophthegm. Ambition, I have none—I can feel 
no gratification in the prospect of hearing a few 
thousand tongues wageing with the sound of my 
praise. Why shoul care for regulating the 
affairs of an empire? What is it but providing 
for a more numerous family?—and what has the 
nation done for me that 1 should pretend to 
father it?” 

The doctor smiled,and remained for a few 
moments in meditation. “‘To be candid with 
you,” said he, “ I know of no power in medicine 
that can be available in your case. But if you 
could prevail on yourself te-travel a few hundred 
miles, I am acquainted with a mineral water on 
your own estate at Ulla, which I am almost cer- 
tain would effect a beneficial change in your con- 
stitution. Go there, and when you have found 
the spring, I will send you directions how to use 
it.” 

“Go there!—go to Ireland? Is it to be shot 
from behind 2 hedge, or have my throat cut in 
my bed ?” : 

**T do not think there is such manifest danger 
of that; and even if the journey were not without 
risk, would it not be better to meet death at once, 
than be frittered out of the world by colds, and. 
indigestions, and nervous idiosyncrasies !’’ 

“] protest you are right,” replied the young 
Lord—“ but then to leave London now in the 
blaze of winter—and Pasta and Sontag in 
town !”’ 

** | thought you said that both had tired you— 
that there was nothing in London that could sup- 
ply you with a moment’s amusement. The trip 
will at’ least have novelty to recommend it.” 








tam confined !—Every thing tires and annoys 
» CVGis — itself has become labour and 






* A cant term for public and unauthorized conservators 
of religious decorum. 
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“ [protest you are right again,” replied the 
young nobleman; “I will certainly undertake 
the journey.” 

“And if you do so,” continued his adviser, 
** you would do well to perform it incognito, and 
Fis with you no other articles of value than are 
necessary for your expenses on the road. It will 
be the safest course, and when you arrive in 
Ulla, you can send to your banker for remit- 
tances.”’ 

The plan was embraced and executed. Under 
the unassuming name of Mr. John Jchnson, the 
young Lord of Ulla took his seat in the Bristol 
coach. He admired, (not for the first time,) the 
piories of Bath, as he entered its gloomy vale 
ate at might, when the traveller imagines he is 
passing through a city of stars; and lights 
twinkle through the darkness above, around, 
and beneath him. He grew rapturous on the 
Avon—bought bookstones and copper ore at the 
foot of the lofty Clifton hills, felt queer for half 
a night on board the Nora Greina, and landed 
safely on the Waterford quay, all wonder, in- 
terest, and terror. 

Although there was a great crowd of Irishmen 
upon the quay, he had: the good fortune to arrive 
with life at a small hotel ina retired part of the 
city, where he immediately hired a post-chaise 
for the interior. He drove rapidly by 

“* ___that lake, whose gloomy shore 

Sky lark never warbles o’er.” 
and arrived late on the following day, at the 
principal inn on his own estate; in a remote and 
mountainous country. 

He was met in the ruinous hall! of the house of 
entertainment, by a shrewd looking man, whose 
bows and smiles seemed to announce him as the 
proprietor-of the establishment. In compliance 
with Mr. Johnson’s desire, he was shown into a 
parlour, the dreary regularity and discomforting 
finery of which chilled and depressed him. 

He cbserved, as he entered, a peculiar and 
penetrating expression in the landlord’s eye; it 
vanished, however, the instant their glances 
met. 

“You appear not to be much troubled with 
company here, landlord,” said Mr. Johnson. 

“Scarce and genteel, sir—scarce and genteel 
is the way with us,” replied the host, tossing his 
head. 

‘“* Whose is the estate, pray 

“It belongs to young Lord Ulla, please your 
honour.” 

** A good landlord, I suppose ?” 

The man lowered his face as if to hide a smile. 
** Middling, sir,” he answered ; “ middling, as we 
say, like the small potatoes.”’ 

“Why, does he oppress his tenantry in any 
way for his. rents ?” 

“ As for himself, sir,” replied the inn keeper, 
“we cant say what he is; for our two eyes 
never perched upon him yet, since the day he 
wasborn. But whatever he be himself, the man 
that does for him} here, is no great things.” 

“You mean his agent?” 

** Why then I'll not tell you a word of a lie 
about it; it’s the very man I mean.” 

Mr. Johnson said no more on this subject, but 





+ Transacts his business. 
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ordered dinner, and gave particular directions 
about the cookery. After enumerating a lone 
id 9-H dishes which he could furnish, only for 
something, the landlord named a pair of chick- 
ens, together with“ the best potatoes in Europe.” 
—On this Mr. Johnson thought he could con- 
trive to sustain life for one day. 

But he was doomed to fare still worse, for the 
chickens were overdone. He rang for the land- 
lord, who, it ge was his own waiter. 

“These chickens are overdone,’ was Mr. 
Johnson’s first exclamation. 

“* Overdone, sir!” 

“There is not a morse] fit to eat upon the dish, 
except the liver.” 

* In earnest, sir,” said the man, with apparent 
concern. 

“Take it away,” said Mr. Johnson. 

** Will I kill a couple more for your honour?” 

Mr. Johnson stared. ‘‘ Are you a cannibal,’ 
said he, “ that you would kill and eata chicken 
on the same day?” / 

The landlord looked quite perplexed, removed 
the chickens, and the young nobleman ordered 
him to send in tea as quickly as possible. 

At this order the landlord remained for some 
moments, as if hesitating about what he should 
say. 

** Please hog honour ; sir,”” he exclaimed at 
length, “what kind ef éay would your honour 
wish: ?”” 

‘Good green tea, if you have it; I don’t sup- 
pose I can expect any thing better from you.” 

_ “Oh, no, sir, ’tisn’t that at all, I mean; only 
it’s what I mean is, is it rale tay-tay your honour 
wants, or coffee-tay, or oat-male tay ?” 

** Tay-tay ! coffee-tay !” ejaculated the guest; 
“1 don’t understand you. I want tea. Don't 
you know what tea is?” 

“Oh, yes—l1 see it’s the tay-tay you mean. 
I’m sorry to say I can’t give you any to-night.” 

“No tea!” sighed Mr. Johnson; “ well then, 


send me in coffee, or coffee-tay, as you call it.” | 


‘*Tcan’t promise your honour that neither,” 


said the landlord, shaking his head ; “ but if | 


you'd like a pie of the oat-male tay, an’ a fine 
thing it is, I could give you some of the best in 
the country.” 

** Will you answer me one question, friend?” 
said Mr. Johnson, after pausing for some mo- 
ments, to gather patience. 


“As far as my knowledge goes, sir,” replied 


the landlord, with a quiet bow. eee 

“On what do you support your guests in this 
house ?” 

“On what heaven gives me, sir, surely, day 
after day, taking the fling as it comes.” 

“Leave me those potatoes,” said Mr. John- 
son ; * 1 see I have nothing better to expect.’ 

“ Why then 'twould be droll if you had,” said 
the landlord ;. “ for the whole parish gives it up 
to them, that they’re the best potatoes that was 
ever dug out of the ground.” 

In a few minutes Mr. Johnson’s bell u 
summoned the landlord to the parlour. The lat- 
ter made his appearance with the same courte- 
ous bow, and. the same obsequious “ Whats 
wanting, please your honour ?” 

“ Have ep any listing in the house ?” was the 
query of the guest. 
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“ Listing !” exclaimed the landlord in a grave 
and rather lofty tone: “‘ Oh, no, sir, there’s none 
omy people listing.—It’s not come to that with 
us yetany way.” 

“ Psha?” replied Mr. Johnson, “I don’t mean 
listing for soldiers—but cloth listea to nail on 
that door—there’s such a draught !” 

“ There’s nothing of the kind in the house, 
plase your honour,” said the host, shaking his 
head. 

“ Well, then, throw on some more turf on the 
fire, and shut the door after you, which, I per- 
ceive, nobody in this house even thinks it neces- 
sary to do.” 

he man obeyed, and Mr. Johnson began to 
read a provincial paper which lay on the table. 
In a few minutes the chimney puffed clouds of 
smoke, and again the house-bell summoned the 
landlord to the room. He entered at this time 
with a smile of peculiar mischief and shrewd- 
ness. 

“Oh! murder, murder!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘what 
a mortal sight o’smoke !” 

“Well, what’s to be done about it?” said his 


guest. 

“Oh, then I don’t know sir,” he replied, with 
much apparent concern, and yet with something 
like an inclination to smile ; “but if your honour 
would leave the door open, just the weeniest lit- 
tle peep in the world, it will clear all in a 
minute.” 

“ But then the cold draught, friend—it would 
be the death of me.” 

“ Well, adawny piece of the vindow then?” 

“You stupid man, would’nt ‘he draught be as 
bad from the window as from the door ?” 

“Oh, then, dear knows,” exclaimed the man, 
tossing his hands up in despair; “I’m fairly lost 
between the whole of ’em.—I don’t know what 
l'iido with your honour, nor where I’ll put you.” 
“Give me a light,” groaned Mr. Johnson, 
“and show me to my sleeping-room.” 

This was done; but a hard bed, and a scanty 
covering rendered it only an exchange of one 
suffering for another. Mr. Johnson resolved that 
his first measure, in the morning, should be to 
change his quarters. What was his astonish- 
nent and consternation, however, after he had 
dressed, to discover that his pocket-book, con- 
taming all the money which he had brought with 
iim, was not to be found. Inquiry was fruitless, 
and the landlord threw out more than one hint 
of his doubt as to whether any loss had really 
taken place. This doubly incensed the young 
hobleman, and made him regret his having ever 
on himself, thus unprotected, in such a 

id. 

Still, however, wishing to preserve his incog- 
ito, he resolved to. remain tn some days at the 
‘ni, until he should obtain a remittance from his 
yanker, He wrote accordingly, and gave the 
titer to his landlord, that he might send it to the 
hearest post town. By this awkward circum- 
‘tance, Mr. John Johnson was reduced almost to 
~ last sovereign, and the appearances which 
chose to assume for the preservation of his 
ncognito, rendered it improbable that many 


~ ae would be willing to afford him a long 
¥ l Ps 





He spent several days within the cover of his 
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apartment—talking with his landlord on the 
state of the country, and listening with that fasci- 
nating curiosity which attracts interest even 
while it inspires apprehension, to numberless 
tales of Rockite murders, post-boys shot from 
behind hedges, and houses burned about the ears 
of the inmate. These narratives contributed, 
together with the terrific accounts put forward 
in the alarmist newspapers, to increase his fears 
a hundred fold, and to make him regret that he 
had ventured his life among so murderous a ge- 
neration. 

He regretted it still more acutely, when, after 
a becolit application to his banker, he received 
no answer nor acknowledgment of his letter. 
This circumstance was ieviure ed aspoying: as, 
during his sojourn here, he had not rendered 
himself a favorite with the people of the inn. The 
air of superiority which Lord Ulla was accus- 
tomed to assume, sometimes unconsciously mani- 
fested itself in the demeanour of Mr. John John- 
son,and the landlord began to feel indignant 
at his complaints of smoking chimneys and 
draughts, and undressed dinner. “ Set him up 
with cookery, indeed!” his guest heard him say, 
as he left the apartment on one occasion,“ I 
wish I was sure of getting my money for what’s 
past and gone. What I’m thinking is, that the 
nobles are down to four pence with him.” 

One morning, Mr. John Johnson was seated 
at the breakfast table, on which was placed a 

uantity of material sufficient to make a con- 
siderable company contented. This profusion 
has always a strange appearance in the — of 
an Englishman who is accustomed to the Lilli- 
putian frugality that is manifested in the service 
of a London coffee-house. The door suddenly 
opened, and the landlord advanced to the table. 
% “I'd take it a favour, sir,” he said, “if you’d 
oblige me with the loan of five pounds. 'There’s 


a new cow below street at the can’t, and 1’) want 


beef against the gentlemen come to the races.”’ 

Mr. John Johnson could not cenceal his con- 
fusion. 

* ] should be most happy to accommodate 
you,” said he, “ but, upon my honour, I—l—am 
quite drained at present. If a few days would 
answer—” 

“ No, Sir—’twould not answer,” the man re- 
plied gruffly, “* who ever heard of a cow being 
canted for a few days running?” 

** Perhaps,” said Mr. Johnson, “if you send 
your man to the office he would find a letter 
there for me?” 

*‘ Long ago this morning, sir, my man was at 
the office, and there’s nothing for you. I’m tired 
of sending to the office for you. 1I’m sorry to say 
it, Mr. Johnson, but I’m afraid its humbugging 
me you are, sir.” 

* Humbugging, fellow ?” 

“ Fellow!” the landlord shouted out, glad of a 
uarrel, “ no fellowfor a rogue or a sponge, Mr. 
ohn Johnson.” 

*“ Why, you scoundrel, what do you mean to 

insinuate ?” 

‘*T mean to insinuate that I have my doubts if 
you’re any tang better. That's what 1 mean to 
insinuate. And I’ll tell you what’s more again; 
I mean to insinuate that there’s company coming 
here to the races, and that I’d be obliged to you 























































































































if you’d make yourself scarce in these rooms; 
there’s the long and the short of it now.” 

“ Stay, my good fellow,” said Lord Ulla, con- 
scious that he was likely to profit little in a con- 
test of this nature, “‘ the fact is, I have written 
twice to my banker, and by some mischance, I 
have not yet been able to obtain an answer.” 

“ Poh! that’s the old story always. I declare, 
look—it sickens me‘to hear you talking of your- 
self and your banker. I believe he might put 
all you ever lodged with him into his waistcoat 
pocket in small change. You have as much 
of bankers as I have of prime ministers—and that 
isn’t one.” 

*< You are an impudent rascal.” j 

** Cut out of my house now this moment, since 
you call me an impudent rascal. There’s the 
door open for you.” 

& , you inhospitable fellow, you would not 
turn me out alone, now, and the country in such 
a state!” 

“Country ina state! And what state is it in 
Mr. Johnson? How mighty genteel you are, 
indeed! Why then you may go from this to Cork, 
and if you'll meet a greater rogue than yourself 
on the way,I’ll give you leave to call me another, 
for company. Pack away with yourself now if 
you please.” 

a ery well! I tell you I can make you repent 
is.” 

** You’re welcome, as soon as you like. That’s 
what vexes me entirely, now, is the airs you have 
taken upon yourself. If it was Lord Ulla him- 
self was there, he could’nt speak prouder, nor 
give more trouble.” 

“Why, fool that you are—I tell you that I 
am—”’ 

* Well, what do you tell me ?” 

“Nothing. Give me my hat—and take care 
of my valise until I send my servant for it. 
What do you sneer at, you scoundrel.” 

_ “ Nothing. Only some thoughts that were com- 
ing into my mind when you talked of your ser- 
vant. Why then you are the foolishest young 
man I think I ever saw. Good morning to you. 
Here, although you did’nt behave so well, still I 
declare ee have a touch of a gentleman with 
you that I like. Here’s a paper of sandwiches, 
and put e’min your pocket against the road.” 
ithout condescending to return any other 
rag than was conveyed in a look of fierce anger, 
ir. Johnson left the poor of the hotel, arid took 
bis way across the mountains, towards the resi- 
dence of his own agent, which was about fifteen 
miles from the spot where he stood. 

Necessity taught him the art of walking upon 
the und, in which, until now, his education 
had been very deficient. He discovered, also, 
that he was capable of standing upright in the 
face of.a tolerable gale, by the mere force of 
gravitation; and actually sustained two severe 
showers of rain without melting away. Fifteen 
miles in one day, however, for a person who had 
not practised walking, was a little too much; 
and it was with dismay that Mr. Johnson saw 
the sun go down behind him, while he was yet 
pacing wearily along the side of a lonely moun- 
tain, over which a few wretched cabins were 
scattered at long intervals. The night threat- 
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had induced him to bestow more reflection on the 
rejected paper of sandwiches than his pride 
would have willingly permitted; and the fear of 
not being able to procure some equivalent 
formed no small part of his anxiety. Indeed it 
was unreasonable to suppose that he could pro- 
cure any thing fit to be laid even before Mr. 
John Johnson, in such a wilderness as this. 
The night advanced, and his apprehensions in- 
creased with the darkness: He would not ven- 
ture to ask for a lodging in one of the mountain 
huts, for how did he know but it was there the 
white boys lived? And yet was it safe to be out 
on sucha night? Who knew but he might run 
full butt up against a rebel, in the darkness? 
Horrible!—And even if he were fortunate 
enough to escape, what a terrible thing it was to 
pass the night out in sucha place, with a tho- 
rough draught running from the east to the west, 
rate to give a man his death of cold. He 
thought of passing the night, like Julius Cesar, 
under the shelter of one of the cabin walls; but 
after leaning in that position for a few minutes, 
he discovered that he and Julius Cesar were 
different men. While he was deliberating, he 
found himself staggering through a sink of stag- 


arrived with a pint of liquid in each boot on the 
opps side. This made him jump to a con- 
clusion. 

The slough in question formed a sort of orna- 
mental lake, in front of one of those mountain 
villas before mentioned. No other course was 
now left him than to apply for assistance at the 
cottage: and reversing the peeve of [ amlet, 
he chose rather to fly to ills he knew not of, than 
to bear those ills he had. : 

The door was opened by a meagre looking 
man, in wretched attire, who held.a rush-light in 
his hand, and looked with an expression of sur- 

rise and half-forgotten sorrow on the stranger. 

he squalidness of his appearance caused a 
coldness to fall on the heart of the young noble- 
man, who would have preferred damp fe«t to the 
chances of a night’s lodging beneath the same 
roof with so ill-looking an individual. _ 

 "T'would not be worth our while to retuse you 
a lodging,” said the man, in answer to his re 
quest—* in a house that won’t be our own (o- 
morrow.-—W alk in, and welcome.” 

Mr. Johnson entered, and showed by ‘iis coun- 
tenance, as he stared around the apartmeut,that 
he did not think there could be much hardship 
being ejected from such a dwelling at ‘iis. 
few crazy hay-bottomed chairs, and small 
table, constituted nearly all the furniture; and 
the floor, which was of clay, was moistened into 
a puddle in most places, from the dropping o! 
the roof. 

“Put down the rest of the faggots, Mary, 
honey,” said the man; “let us have the 9ene t 
of them for this night, at any rate, since it is to 
be the last, and there’s no use in sparing them, 
when we can’t take them with us.” 

Two little girls, as pale and squallid 2s their 
father, proceeded to rekindle the expiring mf 
bers, by heaping on fresh fuel, and stooping 10T 
ward on their little hands to illume it with their 
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rounding misery, reminded him of the lines in 
the magnificent poem of ** Darkness :” . 


€ “They raked up 


of And shivering scraped with their cold skeleton hands 
t The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 
-? Blew for a little tife—and made a flame 
It Which was a mockery; then they lifted up 
p= Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 
r. Each other’s aspects !” 7 
n- The man bade them to put down their supper. 
ne a small pot of potatoes that lay near, saying, 
in that he supposed “the gentleman had no objec- 
he tion to eat a little, any more than themselves.” 
ut Mr. Johnson made as cheerful a reply as 
in he could, under the circumstances, and after 
5? making an unnecessary apology, was preparing 
te to draw off his wet boots; when a faint moan 
to from.an inside room, struck on his ear. : 
0- “Is it any thing that you’d want, Mary dar- 
st, ling?” said the man, pausing, and holding in his 
Te hand the boot which he was about to place ina 
ar, corner near the fire. : 
yut “Nothing, only the rushlight, Ned, until I 
es, hear little Milly her lesson.” 
Te The man asked Mr. Johnson’s pardon for 
he leaving him in the dark, saying that his wife was 
1g lying sick in the room. hen he entered, the 
nd young nobleman overheard with some misgiving, 
the a half-whispered and broken conversation, in 
on- the course of which, the sick woman, he _per- 
ceived, was endeavouring to prevail on her hus- 
na- band to grant her some request which he was 
ain unwilling to concede. 
vas “But listen, here, Ned—can’t you now ?— 
the what good is it for you—can’t you be said by 
let, me?” : 
han “Ah! hold your tongue, woman, you'll drive 
me iy 98 
ing _ “But I see by you, now, that you are harbour- 
it in ing something bad in your mind against him; 
ur: Ned, don’t add to my sickness——don’t bring down 
ger. more sorrow on my head.” 
da Mr. Johnson felt very uneasy. : 
ble- “You poor foolish woman,” the man replied ; 
) the “Tdon’t know what to say to you. The world 
ame would’nt make you murmur. What chance have 
weat all of any thing but starvation now, and 
you you don’t look as if you thought it.” 
Te “T don’t think it, I tell you—and if I did, what 
| to good would it do us to have such thoughts? You 
say yourself, that the rich people have a great 
oun- eal to answer for, that feast and drink all their 
that days, and fly the face of all suffering ; but what 
ip would be said of us when the Almighty sends 
: the means of salvation to our hands, if we re- 
mall MM fuse to use them? We can’t help being poor, if 
and We were to harbour all the revenge, and spite, 


and envy in the world—if we were to murmur 
and be sick of discontent, it would not make us 
one penny richer; it might be a hard thing, and 
“re against nature, to tie ourselves to sorrow ; 
utwhen we are bound to it by the Almighty’s 
vill, surely it is easy to be contented with what 
heordains. The rich man has a better excuse 
‘or not inflicting self-denial, than we have for 
tot enduring it;—I declare there’s nothing so 
‘Uprising in the world, as that poor people 
hould murmur at all, when it is so easy for them 
earn a great reward just by being silent. Now, 
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loved me with a right heart and intention, by 
bearing every thing to-morrow with patience.” 

** Listen to me, what I tell you, Mary; I’ll do 
what I can, and what can I do more, If I was the 
Pope itself? Ah! you poor saint, it is’nt there 
a ought to be lying this night. I wish, Mary, 

left you were 1 found you first, in your father’s 
house,and never asked 
as this.”’ 

** That’s the unkindest word you ever said to 
me yet,’ said the young woman; “I never re- 
— it yet, and why should you? [had rather 

sorrowful and patient with you, than gay and 
thoughtless with another. Do this for me, and I 
am satisfied.” 

The husband re-entered the outer apartment, 
and took his seat with a pleased though troubled 
oh by the now blazing fire. He seemed to- 
tally forgetful of the stranger’s Ft and 
continued to turn the roots in the simmering 
water, while his thoughts were evidently bent on 
another subject. The sick woman, im the mean 
time, instructed the child in her lesson, which 
consisted of that beautiful and nanan Pemeage 
from the Sermon on the Mount, which is dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Eight Beatitudes. 
The lesson was so appropriate in this scene of 
tears and affliction, that a rene 3 frre of 
mingled hope and pain fell upon the heart of the 
young Lord, while he geal from face to face 
of the silent group, and heard the lips of the in- 
nocent child echo the cheering promise, that 
“they who mourn are blessed, for they shall be 
comforted !”’ 

*“ The Lord relieye you, poor woman,” the hus- 
band said, at intervals, as he listened, “and di- 
rect them that sc you to that pass, and 
teach them better. The Lord forgive young 
Lord Ulla, thisday! Five pounds couldn't be 
so much to him that he’d turn a poor famishing 
family out on the road in weather like this, on 
account of it. Come, Mary, child, lay the table, 
and throw out the potatoes before the gentle- 
man.” 

Mr. Johnson endeavoured, but in vain, to pre- 
vail on them to sit down with him, but the pea- 
sant. was resolute in keeping what he thought his 
distance. In the course of the entertainment, he 
made his guest acquainted with the story of 
their distress, which threw a considerable share 
of blame upon the shoulders of the young noble- 
man’s agent, the little holding being situate on 
his estate.. The grievances and oppressions de- 
tailed, though common even to staleness, were 
new and shocking to the ear of the sensitive and 
not ungenerous voluptuary. 

** Indeed he has laid a hard and heavy hand on 
our house,” the man added in conclusion; “ but, 
as the woman within says, there’s no knowi 
what compulsion might be on him to do as he is 
doing, and we have no.right to judge.” _ 

The delicate Mr. Johnson was astonished to 
find that he, whom the refinements of a scientific 
repast frequently failed in tempting to a cheerful 
meal, was able without an effort to dine heartily 
ona plate of plain potatoes, sweetened with a 
grain of salt. They tasted more sweetly, he 
thought, than any delicacy he had ever before 
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artaken of. To his great surprise, moreover, 
& found an armful of dry straw placed at some 
























































distance from the fire, a more luxurious resting- 
place than all the upholsterers in the empire 
could have afforded him. 

He was awakened late on the following morn- 
ing, by the sound of loud and angry voices in 
the house. On looking out from behind the pro- 
jecting partition that separated him’ from the 
pe igs he!perceived that the work of spolia- 
tion had already commenced. Thescene which 
met his eyes was touching in the extreme. Near 
the door stood a fat red-faced man, with a shot- 
belt round his shoulder and a note book in ‘his 
hand, in which he was making some memo- 
randa. 

* Come, come, bundle away, Hanrahan, as 
quick as youcan. There’s no use in your keep- 
ing us all day, since you are to quit, and ! want 
to have some cocking in the wood as I go 
home.” 

The man was standing at a little distance 
from the door, the early sun-shine falling on his 
features. Hiswife,a pale and sickly, but calm- 
eyed and handsome young woman, hurg with 
both her hands upon his shoulder, while their 
children unconscious of the mournful conse- 
quences of their ejectment, gazed with innocent 
wonder on the stranger and his attendants. The 
man exchanged glances with his wife at the 
speech above written. His look was one of 
smothered passion ; hers was one of affectionate 
entreaty. He tossed his head; resigned his indig- 
nation; and smiled a mournful acquiescence. 

“ Ho! ho! what have we here?” exclaimed 
the agent, stirring something that glittered on the 
floor. “A silver cigar-box! How came you 
by this, Ned?” 

** TJ don’t know,” replied the man, “ if it does’nt 
belong to the strange gentleman that was be- 
nighted with us last night.” 

r. Johnson here advanced, and claimed his 
property ; mentioning at the same time, in brief 
and polite terms, the circumstances which com- 
pelled him to seek the shelter of so humble a 
roof as this. While he and the agent were in- 
terchanging mutual civilities, a dreadful shower 
of rain fell outside. 

“Tl tell you what, sir,” said the poor man, as 
he bent an anxious eye on his wife, “ leav2 us in 
the house for a few days, or for this day itself, until 
we try to get some sort of a lodging. My poor 
Mary, here, can never stand the weather.” 

“1 can’t doit, Hanrahan. I have Lord Ulla’s 
positive directions not to let it go beyond this 
day; and I have no.choice left.” 

** The Lord forgive that young man,” said the 
husband. “If he’s as hard on you as you are on 
us, you are to be pitied with him. I'll tell you 
what it is, sir,” he added, after a pause and with 
a totally altered tone, “ I’d consider it nothing 
less than murdering my wife to go out to day; 
and neither for Lord Ulla, nor for you, nor for 
any other man, will I stir one step until I have 
provided a lodging for her at any rate.” 

“Come, drag them out at once, now,” said the 
agent, snatching his gun. The man, springing 
from his wife, who shrieked with terror, caught 
up a pitchferk that lay on the floor. 

** Leave the house!” cried the man of power, 
cocking his piece. 
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*¢ you'll take me out on.a door first! Stand back 
woman! I say you shall not go.” : 

* But Iam able! I am well, well able!” cried 
the woman, walking across the*room. But the 
effort disproved her words. She staggered from 
weakness and would have fallen, but that her 
husband caught her in his arms. He looked 
with a smile of bitter reproach on the agent. 
while he held her forward, as if by way of ap- 
peal to the spectators. The agent uncierstood 
the action. 

+ I can't help it,” he said: “‘come, turn them 
out!’ bed 

** Hold!” exclaimed Mr. John Johnson... They 
all held their hands.accordingly, obeying they 
knew not what of authority.in_ his voice that 
charmed them. 

He requested a word apart with the agent, who 
followed him into the inner room in some sur- 

rise. The rest on one another in silence. 

n a few seconds, Mr. Johnson returned with 
the step of a Lord, and. the agent followed him, 
pale and agitated. 

“ Hanrahan,” said the latter, “‘ I have changed 
my mind about this business, you can remain 
here for the present,and here is some money 
for your present use. This gentleman has 
brought me word, that Lord Ulla—that—there 
was some mistake about his wishes.” 

The man darted a shrewd glance at Lord 
Ulla, but perceiving some reproving expression 
on his features continued silent, bowing his head 
down in unaffected reverence, and almost trem- 
bling with the agitation of joy and gratitude. 
Not a word was spoken, until the cabriviet of the 
bafiled deputy drove to the door, and its owner, 
accompanied by Mr. Johnson, took his seat in 
the vehicle. 

Both sat for some time.—the one embarrassed, 
the other in meditative silence. At length, Lord 
Ulla asked, in an indifferent tone, whether there 
was not a certain mineral water in the neigh- 
bourhood, much resorted to by valetudinarians. 

Nosuch thing had ever reached the ears of the 
obsequious gentleman, who sat beside him. The 
young nobleman remembered the sharp looks 
and secret smiles of the landlord, the words and 
character of his medical friend, and a strange 
suspicion darted into his mind. The whole had 
been a scheme concerted between the physician 
and the innkeeper. The latter had never for- 
warded the checks on Lord Ulla’s banker, and 
probably knew more of the abstraction of the 
pocket book than he had pretended. 

‘I hope,” the agent assumed in some trepida- 
tion, “ your Lordship will not attribute the 
fault——” s 

“ T attribute it where it was due, sir,” replied 
the nobleman. ‘* The fault was mine.’ f 

‘Yours, my Lord? I think the very last-—— 


“ You drive too slow, sir. Imagine that gray 


mare to be one of Lord Ulla’s tenants, and, if 
mistake not, she will be driven faster. You know 
you want to have some shooting in the wood. 

The agent coloured,and discharged his vexa- 
tion on the sides of the animal. When they ar 
rived at the “ great house,” Lord Ulla called for 
ink and paper, and penned the following note t0 
his physician. 





“ Never, while 1 live,” cried the peasant, 


“J have found the spring of which you spoke; 
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and derived so much benefit from the draught I 
have nlready taken, that I stand in no need of 
the code of directions you were kind enough to 
promiseme. It is my intention to remain on my 
estate during the summer, for the purpose of 
completely establishing the beneficial alteration 
which has been already effected.——Yours, &c. 
ULLA. 

“ P, §.—The English do not know how to dress 
potatoes. They should be boiled in the rind, and 
eaten with salt.” : 

On the next morning, the suspicions of the 
young nobleman were verified by a visit from the 
pra who came to restore the pocket-bgok, 
with all its contents, and the two letters, which, 
as Lord Ulla had conjectured, never had been 
forwarded. é a hag 

“Please your Lordship’s honour,” said the 
landlord, with many obeisances, “if your Lord- 
ship blames any body in this business, ’tis the 
doctor you'll blame, and not me, for ’tis his bid- 
ding. He wrote me word a few days be- 
fore you came, to do all that I did after, and 1 
made no work about doing it, for I knew that I 
was safe as He as I was said by the doctor. 
And this much T’ll say for my house, gerd kes 
Lordship’s honour, that if ever your Lordshi 
comes the way again, you'll have the best of a 
good treatment—tay-tay, and coffee-tay, and 
green tay too, and yellow, if there’s such a thing 
tobe had, high or low; for twas only by the doc- 
tor's orders we gave your Lordship such poor 
usage the last time. And as for the chimney, it 
never puffed before nor after, (which is saying a 
deal,) only that once I just slipped a weeny piece 
ofa tile upon the chimney above, thinking to 
please the doctor. “Indeéd, it went sore against 
my heart to see you cutting away with yourself 

that prin 4 lease your Lordship; and ’tis 
what the wife p have said to me and you going 
out the deors, was that you’d get your death by 
i. Butas I said to her—A’ hold your tongue, you 
foolish woman, says I, do _ think you know 
better than the doctor? Indeed, I'll tell your 
ordship no lie, ’tis the word the doctor wrote 
me, was to do something to make Lord Ulla feel 
what poverty was! Is that the way of it? says I 
tomyself; why then let me alone for giving him 
a taste of it;—as I did, I’m sure, please your 
Lordship, and the more blame to those that’ put 
me up to it.” 

The history informs that Lord Ulla prolonged 

8 residence beyond the summer, and disco- 
tered, by personal experiment, that the only way 
0 enjoy the real comforts of life, is by bestowing 
them wherever they are needed. 


—<>——— 


To write is indeed no unpleasing employment, 
"here one sentiment readily produces another, 
aud both ideas and expressions present them- 
‘elves at the first summons; but such happiness 

© greatest genius does not always obtain; and 
‘ommon writers know it only to such a degree 
Sto credit its possibility. Compositign is for 
a most part an effort of slow diligence and 
leady perseverance, to which the mind is drag- 
red by necessity or resolution, and from which 

“attention is every moment starting tomore de- 
ightful amusements. 
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Transcribed for the Casket. 
FALL OF PERU. 
Spoken July 20th, 1831. 

Mark the Peruvian—he stands with delight, 
And greets nature’s charms as they burst on his sight: 
Not a pang of keen woe e’er ruffles his breast; 
His griefs are becalmed and his mind is at rest. 
August his form rises on Andes’ huge steep, 
As the balm teeming breezes melodiously sweep; 
And each picturesque scene more enchantingly seems, 
Than the net-work of fancy or the spirit of dreams; 
And his fond bosom melts with rapture to view 
Such unmingled pleasures showered dewn on Peru, 
The landscape beneath, with its verdure of green, 
While the streamlets meander the valley between, 
While the flowrets are shedding their fragrance around, 
And nature’s choice diamonds bespangle the ground, 
Ne’er bring such enrapturing thoughts to his soul, 
While the sweets of contentment unceasingly roll, 
As the rights of his nation, beld, august and grand, 
Untouch’'d by the dread tyrant’s withering hand. 
The Incas’ proud throne, in its splendor arose, 
Propitious to freemen, butidreadful to foes. 
Through a long round of years it had risen to name, 
Till the title of Incas was equaj to fame. 
Thus thought the brave hero—he rose from his lair; 
Anon there was heard, the fierce shriek of despair, 
For the foeman he saw on the ecean’s white spray, 
While their banners reflected the splendor of day. 
Hark ! as the winds sweep the blue arched sky, 
The Spaniard’s revenge—the Peruvians shall die. 
The Spaniard’s revenge—unknowing, unknown, 
Twas a death to the king, and a curse to his throne. 
Lo! yonder approaches the tyrant’s dread form, 
Array’d in the gloom and the wrath of the storm. 
See! yonder his minions with banners unfurled, 
Have rushed like an avalanche down on the world 
Have rush’d like a torrent, with terror znd might, 
To wrapt the sad land in sorrow and night. 


Such were the agitations of his soul, when he 
pondered on the magnificent prospect that burst 
upon his ravished vision. The anticipations of 
hope are sweet, and its keenest pangs are not 
experienced until its many fatal delusions stalk- 
in wild array before the awakened fancy. But 
the Peruvian stands alone—his rock of defence 
is gone—the ancient hold of his grandeur is 
usurped by strangers, and the schemes of his fu- 
ture felicity have forsaken him forever. He 
was once the unknown flower, shedding its unri- 
valled fragrance over the cookin loom of 
the desert; but heis new drooping an Sceuel, 
and meeting the indignant frowns of a despisin 
world. Facts tell us that the Peruvian sta 
alone. By a glance of retrospection, permit 
me to call your attention to that period when he 
ruled, the lord of the land, and when the feet of 
the white man had not yet polluted the coast of 
his ancestors. This is a time fraught with no- 
bleness and generosity, rarely witnessed in the 
annals of the inhabitants of America. But the 
history of the Peruvian proves, that although the 
condition may be wild and uncultivated, yet still 
that the bosom ved with the finest feelings of 
humanity, and the brighteet scintillations of na- 
tive 
ever 
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lent, as the rude, yet hallowed characteristics of 
Peruvian magnanimity. We find him, on the 
first discovery of this continent, wild as the pan- 
ther of the forest, yet pure and unpolluted as the 
breeze that passes by him. Concerned about 
nothing but himself, he passed silently down the 
gently flowing current of life, and his bark was 
wafted by many a prosperous gale, and many a 
scene bespoke the feelings of his ravished soul, 
and creation appeared to him a wild of flowers 
and sweets and uncontaminated rej op ome In 
this moment of dear contentment, lo! the base, 
the fell pollutor comes. He comes with all the 
fiery wrath and desolating fury of an Attila. 
He comes to blast every field—to consume every 
dwelling—to demolish every temple—to annihi- 
late every god. One universal desolation spread 
over this luxuriant land. One gloomy, ruined 
aspect was all that remained of Sania perse- 
cution and Spanish vengeance. Even fancy 
fails to pourtray in vivid colors this sad and aw- 
fuldrama. The scene was calculated to arouse 
from their slumberings the warmest feelings and 
the most tender emotions of the soul. At that 
critical juncture, where slept the warrior’s in- 
dignation? Where slept the silent, yet awful 
workings of the Peruvian’s spirit ? in the tomb 
of his foe—where dwelt the piteous female, en- 
cumbered with her calamities, and where nest- 
led the infant, unconscious of its mother’s wrongs 
—the mother and the child found their rest in 
the tomb. Doleful beyond description, were the 
sufferings of the Peruvians at that time, when 
the crimes and depravities of Europe sought a 
shelter in this land, to the partial dissolution of 
this benighted child of America. The Peruvian 
bore all, till the mighty impulse of nature arous- 
ed him from his lair to a manly vindication of 
his infringed prerogatives. In his turn, destruc- 
tion was not more meek. Many a Spaniard 
sighed, and many a widow mourned for the de- 
parted spirit of her long adored husband, and 
many a scene of massacre and flame, bespoke 
the issue of the Peruvian’s awakened wrath. 
But the times have changed. The winds blow 
a piercing blast upon the home of his ancestors, 
and they bleakly howl through the lonely forest. 
The graves of the slaughtered Peruvians are 
scarcely known, and no signature bespeaks the 
rest of the departed dead, save now and then 
some mounds of earth, that point to the dreary 
wanderer the place where some brave warrior 
sleeps. A chilly horror pervades the barren 
wild, and awful silence reigns in tenfold terror 
there. The Peruvian stalks in solemn grandeur 
over the forsaken places of his youthful enjoy- 
ments, and he gives a passing glance, ominous of 
his inward feelings, of his ancient glory, gone 
forever. He may commune with the areyonet 
tembs of his forefathers, but doubts and silence 
rest upon those gloomy regions of the dead. 
And he stands fixed and mute, unless aroused 
from deep contemplation, by the rustling of the 
blast through the yellow leaves of autumn, or b 

the hollow and distant scream of the wild bird. 
He arouses from his reverie, and lo! he stands 
alone, with scarce a friend to tell the tale of his 
country’s wrongs, or point out the dark and 
bloody path of the aggressor. He turns with 
disgust from the hated picture, and mourns his 
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He turns his eye to the hills, from which once 
arose the smoke of the hamlet in er-ceful ring- 
lets, towering above the giant skh hamlet, 
no smoke is there. All—all bear the marks of 
destruction and woe— 

He stands as the dead, and he stands all alone, 

With his bow unstrung and his arrow unthrown; 

He stands as the dead, and he longs for the tomb, 

The sleep of his fathers, the land of their doom. 

He stands as the dead, with his weeping and wail, 

For the Spaniards in wrath o’er the native prevail; 

He stands as the dead, and his terrors arise, 

The Spaniards advance—the Peruvian dies. 

RUTGEK’S COLLEGE. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
SON Ge 


O gently awake, Love, 
And gently arise; 

Daylight now is breaking, Love, 
Haste, open thine eyes. 


The lark is in heaven, 
And trilling his lay 
To the light, like a lover 

To his Jady gay. 


The bright dew is shining 
in the flowers that lie 

O’er the earth, like a tear drop 
In beauty’s soft eye. 


The mist round the mountain 
Is twining a wreath, 

And the vale and the fountain 
Are sparkling beneath. 


O bright, Love, the scene is-- 
Awake and arise-- 

The giad earth so green is, 
So blue are the skies. 


The sweet bee is singing 
His song to the flowers, 
And its voice is ringing 
Through gay blooming bowers. 


The bright sun hath risen 
From his ocean bed, 

And the eastern horizon 
Is glowing with red. 


His lustre is streaming 
On green hill and dale, 

And the bright waters gleaming, 
Soft kissed by the gale. 


A voice from the woodlands, 
A voice from the sea— 

A voice from all nature 
Is calling to thee. 


Then gently awake, Love, 
And gently arise; 
Thy sweet slumbers break, Love, 
And open thine eyes. Oscar. 
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POWERS OF MIND—DUKE OF SAXE-WEIMAR—DEACON SLOW. 


From Silliman’s Journal of Sciences and Arts. 
jlustrative of the Powers and operations of the Human 
Mind in a diseased state. 

Some years ago a person of fair character, residing in New 
England, sold his farm with the intention of purchasing 
another in a different town. His mind was naturally of a 
melancholy cast. Shortly after the sale of his farm, he was 
induced to believe he had sold it for less than its value. 
This persuasion brought on dissatisfaction and evidently a 
considerable degree of melancholy. In this situation one 
of his neighbours engaged him to enclose a lot of land, 
with a post and rail fence, which he was to commence 
making the next day. At the time appointed he went in 
the field and began with a beetle and wedges to split 
the timber out of which the posts and rails were to be 
»repared.—On finishing his day’s work, he put his beetle 
and wedges into a hollow tree and went home. Two of 
his sons had been at work through the day, in a distant 
part of the same field. On hisreturn he directed them to 
get up early the next morning, to assist him in making the 
fence. In the course of the evening he became delirious, 
and continued in this situation several years; when his 
mental powers were suddenly restored. The first ques- 
tion which he asked after the return of his reason, was 
whether his sons had brought in the beetle and wedges. 
He appeared to be wholly uncorscious of the time that 
had elapsed from the commencement of his delirium, his 
sons, apprehensive that any explanation might induce a 
return of his disease, simply replied that they had been 
unable to find them. He immediately rose from his bed, 
went into the field where he had been at work a number 
of years before, and found the wedges and the rings of the 
beetle, where he had left them, the beetle itself having 
mouldered away. During his delirium his mind had not 
been occupied with those subjects with which it was con- 
versant in health. 

Mrs. Smith, an intelligent lady, belonging to a respect- 
able family in New York, some years ago, undertook a 
niece of fine needle work. She devoted her time to it al- 
most constantly for a number of days. Before she had 
accomplished it, she became Boo Tran delirious. In this 
state, without experiencing any abatement of her disease, 
she continued for about seven years, when her reason was 
suddenly restored. One of the first questions she asked 
afier her reason returned, related to her needle work. It 
isaremarkable fact, that during the long continuance of 
ner delirium, she said nothing so far as was recollected, 
avout her needle work, nor concerning any such subjects 
as usually occupied her attention when in health. 

_A lady in New England, of a respectable family, was 
‘ora considerable period subject to paroxysms of delirium. 
These paroxysms Came on instantaneously, and after con- 
‘nuing an indefinite time, went off as suddenly, leaving 
hermud perfectly rational. Itoften happened, that when 
se Was engaged in rational and interesting conversation, 
she would stop short in the midst of it, and become in a 
foment entirely delirious, and commence a conversation 
‘n some other subject, not having the remotest connexion 
with the preceding one, nor would she advert to that 
turiug her delirium. When she became rational again, 
‘ie would pursue the same conversation, in which she had 
xen engaged during the lucid interval, beginning where 
ie had leftoff. To such adegree was this carried, that 
‘te would complete an unfinished story, or sentence, or 
“urd. When her next delirious paroxysm came on, she 
vould Continue the conversation which she had been pur- 
‘ulig In her preceding paroxysm ; so that she appeared as 
‘person might be supposed to be who had twe souls, each 
*ctsionally dormant, and occasionally active, and utterly 
“lorant of what the other was doing. 

ee 


_\ correspondent of the Charleston Gazette tells an an- 
“cote connected with the Duke of Saxe-Weimar’s recent 
pirney through our country, which we do not recollect to 
le heard before, although some such story is told of the 
me Cat Basil Hall. The scene occurred on the 
,. between Augusta and Milledgeville; it seems that 
* Sigacious Duke engaged three or four, or more seats 
“ihe regular stage, for the accommodation of himself'and 
nite, and thought by this that he had secured the monopo- 
¥ of the vehicle. Notso, however; a traveller came along, 
i paered his name upon the book, and secured his seat 
oo payment of the customary charges. To the Duke’s 
“tt Burprise On entering the stage, he found our traveller 
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comfortably housed in one of the most eligible seats, 
wrapped up in his fearnought, and snoring like a buffalo. 
The Duke, greatly irritated, called for the question of con- 
sideration, He demanded, in broken English, the cause of 
the gross intrusion, and insisted ina very princely manner, 
though not, it seems, in very princely language, upon the 
incumbent vacating the seat in which he had made himself 
so imprudently at home. But the Duke had yet to learn 
his first lesson of republicanism. The driver was one of 
those sturdy southrons, who can always, and at a moment’s 
warning, whip his weight in wild cats: and he as resolutely 
told the Duke, that the traveller was as good, if not a bet- 
ter man, than himself; and that no alteration of the existing 
arrangement could be permitted. Saxe-Weimar became 
violent at this opposition, so unlike any which his educa- 
tion hitherto ever subjected him, and threatened John with 
the application of the bamboo. This is one of those threats 
which in Georgia dialect would subject a man to “a row- 
ing up salt river ;” and accordingly down leaped our driver 
from his box, and peeling himself for the combat, he leap- 
ed about the vehicle in the most wild boar style, calling 
upon the prince of a five acre patch to put his threat in ex- 
ecution. But he of the star refused to make up issue in the 
way suggested, contenting himself withassuring the enrag- 
ed southron of a complaint to his excellency the Governor, 
on arrival at the seat of government. This threat was al- 
most as unlucky as the former, for it wrought the individ- 
ual for whom it was intended into that species of fury, 
which though discriminating in its madness, is neverthe- 
less without much limit in its violence, and he swor* that 
the Governor might go to , ana for his part he had 
just as leave lick the Governor as the Duke; he’d hke no 
better fun thad to give both Duke and Governor a dressing 
in the same breath; could doit, he had little doubt, &c. &c. 
and instigating one fist to diverge into the face of the mar- 
velling and panic struck nobleman, with the other he thrust 
him down into the seat alongside the traveller, whose 
presence had been originally of such discomfiture to his 
excellency, and bidding the attendants jump in with their 
discomfited master, he mounted his box in triumph, and 
went on his journey.” 

1 fully believe:that this brutal history would be as dis- 
tasteful to the travelled and polished few who are to be 
found scattered throughthe Union, as it is to me; but if 
they do not deem the possibility of such a scene to be a na- 
tional degradation, I differ from them. ‘The American 
people, (speaking of the great mass,) have no more idea of 
‘vhat constitutes the difference between this “ Prince of a 
five acre patch,” and themselves, than a dray-horse has of 
estimating the points of the elegant victorof the race course. 
Could the dray-horse speak, when expected to yieid the 
daintiest stall to his graceful rival, he wouldssay, “ a horse 
is a horse:” and is it not.with the same logic that the trans- 
atlantic Hauynnhnm puts down all superiority with “a man 
is aman?” 
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Deacon Stow.—Deacon Slow had three sons—it is not 
necessary to mention his daughters—who were. as Dea- 
con’s sons are apt to be—the deuce only can tell why— 
very roguish. They were in the habit of poking fun at an 
old ram, who endeavored to make his -share of the sport, 
by butting them over, a kind of fun which he often mani- 
fested a disposition to play off upon the Deacon, as he 
marched down to salt the flock; for these were duties to 
which he paid strict attention, as he was exceedingly hu- 
mane, except when he was made very wroth, on which 
occasion, his anger would burn like a furnace seven times 
heated. 

Now the Deacon’s sheep pasture was upon the Shaw- 
sheen river, which is narrow but deep, and the pasture 
terminated in a precipice which rose fifteen feet above the 
water, and shelved over it as a beetled-browed house 
hangs over a narrow street; and the boys, after they had 
exhausted all other fun upon the ram, were in the habit 
now and then of sqatting upon the edge or the precipice, 
and darting a hat at him, upon which he would come with 
blind fury thereat. "The boy who held the hat could easi- 
ly leap aside, and the exasperated ram was quickly cool- 
ed by a plunge headlong down the ‘precipice into the 
stream. At this trick they were one day caught by the 
Deacon, their father, who took them into a thicket close 
by and annointed their backs thoroughly with the oil of 
birch; an excellent application in such cases made and 
provided. Jt is not always.effectual, however, and in this 
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case the disease was not cured, as the boys were in a few 
days after, waiting round the place in order to repeat the 
joke upon the unsuspecting and innocent ram; but on be- 
holding their father coming at a distance with his basket 
of salt, they hidin the thicket which they had so good an 
occasion to remember. 

Slowly came on Deacon Solomon Slow, and after he 
had scattered his salt, he stood upright and thought with- 
in himself, that it would be amusing to see the ram bolt 
over the precipice into the river. He saw no one nigh, 
how should he when the boys were hid in the bushes? and 
taking off his broad rimmed hat, he made demonstrations, 
which at once attracted the notice of the lord of the flock, 
who set out as usual in full speed. The Deacon had squat- 
ted slose to the edge; and as he saw the ram bounding 
aleng, he “pape out to his fancy, the ridiculous figure 
the silly sheep would make, bounding with a splash into 
the water-——he began to smile--the ram at last came close, 
on the fierce charge, more enraged than usual, as 
the hat was larger than common; the Deacon grinned out- 
right, but in the midst of his delight at the ram’s ridicu- 
lous appearance, he forgot to jump aside, and the beast 
butted him over with a splash into that water where he 
meant the silly sheep should have gone. ; 

The boys ran out clapping their hands and shouting, 
“‘you’ve got it dad—-you’ve got it dad,” in all the exstacy of 
sweet revenge. Deacon Solomon Slow crawled out from 
his bath with a visage longer than he had ever worn be- 
fore. ‘This was his lastsmile. He was afterwards called 
Deacon Solomon by his neighbors, among whom he lived 
and died at a venerable age. 

cncnninnpal pain 
LOVE AND ITS EFFECTS. 


Love is like honesty, much talked of and little under- 
stood; like common sense valuable and scarce. ‘The miser 
calls ita bad mortgage—the stock-jobber, a sinking fund 
—the doctor, a hypochondria—the lawyer, a suit in chance- 
ry—the soldier, his parole of honor—and the sailor the 
mariner’s compass. 

An Englishman in love amuses himself with the blue 
devils. Ask him a question and Pll hold a thousand 
pounds to a ducat, you feel insulted by his answer for in- 
stance— 

“Fine morning, Mr. Bull.” 

“I’ve seen thousands finer.” 

“How are you to day sir?” 

“Don’t know——can’t tell.” 

“What ails you, friend John.” 

“What the devil business have you with my ailings?” 

An Irishman in love, (and who loves like him?) gets 
merry with Innishowen, then exclaims: “Och! Sheelah! 
Sheeiah! my box of diamonds! my essence of cruelty! my 
pearl of pearls, and my flower of all flowers, except the 
potatoe flower! Arrah, dear, why will you shut your one 
eye against little Terrence M’Gladdery! Havn’t I gota 
pestale, commodious, lofty, nate little mud edifice? Havn’t 

got a cow and a turf stack to feed her with? Havn’t I 
got an empty flower garden full of potatoes? Och-an-ey? 
Och-an-ey? ever since you stole my heart, I feel it banging 
against my ribs like the pendulum of a cuckoo-clock!— 
Sheelah, dear, widout you be mine, poor Terrence will be 
after dying an old maid! By the powers of buttermilk, 
he’ll just go off like the snuff ofa rush-light—so he will.” 

A Scotchman in love takes a pickle o’ sneeshun frae his 
mull, an’ whyles claws his elbows when it dixna yuk. 
“Hech Donald! man, what i? the muckle deil’s name’s 
come ow’r ye noo! F'ye, fye! dinna let Maggey M’Cree’s 
pawkey e’en thirlye through! Ruise ye! ruise ye, chiel.” 
“O Sawney, Sawney! len’ me ye’r lug a wee bit, my dis- 
creet frien’ and keep a secret. It’s no her twa gim’let 
ee’n, Or her painted face, ’m courtin—its her siller! her 
siller! her siller!” 

A Welchman in Jove, looks as silly as the goats on his 
mountains—he refuses leek porrige and toasted cheese— 
thus proving the power of the blind archer to be the same 
in every country. Poor Shenkin ap Morgan ap Shones, pe 
very bad—heart go pit-a-pat all day! 

“Hur cannot werk—Hur cannot play— ° 

Hur cannot sleep—Hur can’t be gay—~ 

O luf hor, do, Winifred—-luf hur as your life. 

And Shenkin and Winifred soon will be man an wife.” 

A Dutchman in love is as cold as a confectioner’s ice 
house, and a Spaniard as hot as a grill’d devil; a lawyer in 
love pleads away his soul, and a love sick doctor physics 


LOVE—ODE ON PRINTING——-ENCHANTED GUN. 


away his soul--by the bye a doctor must be sick ind»sed 
when he takes his own physic; a musician in love fiddles 
away his soul, anda poet rhymes away his soul. 
—>———— 
ODE ON PRINTING. 
BY MR. FERDINAND JEFFERSON. 
Tune—“ Anacreon in Heaven.” 
Tn the midnight of mind, when the Vandal and Goth 
Had usurped the abode of fair science and learning, 
And infuriate oppression with bigotry wroth, i 
Left the trace of its footsteps where genius was mourn 
ing; 
Then the faggot and chain, 
With the blood of the slain. 
Spread wo o’er the nation that dared not complain : 
For the bright sun of knowledge had never yet shone, 
And the world was in darkness ere printing was known 








There were coronets, kings; there were titles and lords 
There were vassals degraded by luxury’s power, 
And if freedom e’ersmiled, there were myriads of swords 
That would instantly make her pure spirit to cower. 
And to slavery born, 
Man was sad and forlorn, 
For he thought not to hail the approach of the morn: 
And the bright sun of knowledge had never yet shone, 
While the world was in darkness and printing unknown nye 











But in splendor appeared, to the wondering gaze, 
The day-star of intellect, beaming and glorious; 
And wherever it shed its beneficent rays, 
Was the triumph of reason complete and victoriovs. 
Then when tyranny quailed, 
Truth and justice prevailed ; ony 
And man was no longer in darkness assailed ; all co 
For the bright sun of knowledge refulgent now shone, gi0us 
And the world was enlightened as printing was known. a 
And the North and the South, and the East and the West apart 
Were to freedom aroused, and by learning were nour we 
ished ; etn 
While Columbia, with all its advantages blest, 
Soon in joy hailed the era when printing first flourished 
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And that era shall be, In 

O’er the earth and the sea, 0, 

A watch-word for mankind where’er they are free; 0 
For the bright sun of knowledge for ages has shone, ten W 
And the world is enlightened as printing is known. lan 
> ing ¢ 

THE ENCHANTED GUN. accey 

It happened some sixty or seventy years since, 10 the barr: 
land of pumpkins, that an honest old simpleton, who had hear¢ 
been “to training,” had made money enoug! by throwing any t 
stones at a “training cake” to get very comfortably fu 408¢) 
died, even without a draft on his purse for the “four penc¢ butd 
ha’-penny” laid by for that purpose several months belor blead 
Some wags who had kept more sober on the occasi0 tema 
than our hero, not having so good luck at gingerbread res01 
gambling, loading his gun to the very muzzle with alte he 9 
nate charges of excellent “double battled” powder an Cea 
iesaieneod and starting him homeward, took care to put Of th 
red hot nail on the topmost piece of touchwood. Unci@@gg ‘en 
Ichabod, honest old soul, shouldered firelock, and took uf von 
his “line of march” for home. He had_not got far, how neon 
ever, before pop goes the first charge from his ons vet ¢ 
gular, thought Uncle Ichabod, but a mere accident, aos ; awk 
less--a charge being left there carelessly. A few yar ea 
further, bang goes the second charge. “Lard a may Wh 
says 'chabod, “this is tarnel strange, I swaggers. ef .” 
guess it din’t all go off the first time, or else it wou “ thi we 
off again, would it though? He had hardly finishe¢ a ho 
dialogue with himself before off goes his repeater ath ai c 
“My gracious!” exclaimed our terrified militia man, © isl 


. . co i 
old boy isin the gun. [never haird of such a thing 
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»y born days”~-an exclamation which he had hardly con- 
euded before his everlasting gun struck four; and Icha- 
hod having no longer any fellowship for a weapon pos- 
essiny such fearful continuity of explosion, very prudent- 
ly threw it over the fence, and made rapid strides for the 
house of a clergyman, having no doubt that either he or 
his sun Was bewitched. ‘The clergyman himself was not 
without his doubts on the subject, after Ichabod had testi- 
fad to the whole story, the truth of which was correbo- 
nied by several distinct charges from the gun in the place 
where he had thrown it, which was within the plain hear- 
int of the parties. However while the matter remained 
in discussion, the mischievous caitiffs who had caused a'l 
the alarm arrived with the offending musket, which made 
its last discharge in the clergyman’s presence, and retused 
futher services till reloaded. It was never fairly settled, 
however, between him and Ichabod, whether or not it 
was real case Of witchcraft. 


———_<——— 
Iystance OF Cootnr3s.—Mahommed had scarcely retired 
tohis capital, when he was seized with an illness which 
he felt would be fatal to him. His end corresponded with 
bys stormy and unprineipled life. With the view of se- 
curing the crown for his son, he wrote to the alcaide of 
Slobrena, ordering the head of his brother to be returned 
by the messenger, Ahmed, an officer of his guard. When 
Ahmed arrived at Salobrena, he found the prince playing 
at chess with the alcaide. No sooner had the latter glane- 
ad hiseye over the fatal writing than he turned pale, for 
the good qualities of the prince had won his heart and the 
of all the fortress. He knew not how to break the 
intellizence to the intended victim, but his agitation be- 
ayed some fearful truth. Yusset took the scroll from his 
ing hands and on perusing it, mildly requested that 
i few hours respite might be allowed to take the last leave 
of his family. This Ahmed refused to grant, justly observ- 
ing, that unless the head of the prince was in Grenada at 
icertuin hour, his own must fall as a penalty of disobedi- 
ence. Yussef then begged that he and the alcaide might 
be permitted to finish the game—a request which Ahmed 
reluctantly granted. Lut whatever might be the compo- 
ure of the prince, the aleaide was so agitated that he lost 
alcomaand over his judgment, and committed such egre- 
gious blunders that his opponent in the game rallied him 
on lis distraction. Just as the game was concluded, two 
horsemen arrived at full speed trom Grenada, entered the 
apartment, announced the death of Mahommed, and kis- 
sel the hand of Yussef'as the new sovereign. The prince 
could scarcely believe in the extraordinary change of his 
frtunes, until other messengers confirmed its reality. 
i 









LOVER’S LEAP--BY PROXY. 

In Mervick’s History of Haverhill, the following story is 
given as a historical} fact. 

One Joseph Whittaker, who was quartered in the garri- 
«1 of that town in its early settlement, had become smit- 
tea with the charms of one Mary W——, residing there. 
ug he had wished to declare his passion to her, but he 
lad not the courage. At length Joseph nerved his shrink- 
lg Courage, and with a palpitating heart, and in broken 
accents, made x declaration of his love, and concluded the 
tarangue by offering her his heart and hand. Mary 
heard his story attentively,and then flatly refused to have 
ily thiag to do with him. What a hard hearted creature! 
“oseph was somewhat staggered at so prompt a denial, 
vut determined not to suffer her to escape so easily. He 
bitad his cause most manfully; but all was in vain—she 
ttained stubborn and hard bearted as at first. Asa last 
teource, he told her that if she did not accept his offer, 
te would go and jump into the well.’ This was truly a 
“speriie resolution; but it had no effect on the cruel heart 
othe maiden—she still persisted in her refusal. Joseph 
“eh arose probably from a kneeling posture—and, casting 
‘ong and lingering look on the unfeeling girl, left the gar- 
"ou. He went to the well, and looking into “the deep 
Md dark abyss,” anxiously weighed the matter before he 
ok the final leap. It was a stern resolve—he thought of 
,ettestiy—he wavered and at last determined not to 
Why. ay his lite for such a hard hearted creature.— 
Mb * casting himself about” to see how he could escape 
we ls sad dilemma, and still preserve some appearance 
hla don? the deed, a new idea happily flushed across 
al janium. A large log was lying near, whieh he resolv- 
Should be the Joseph to jump into the well instead of 
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himself. Soon as this commendable determination was 
formed, he seized the log, plunged it into the “watery 
ae. and immediately concealed himself behind the 
curb. 

But where was Mary all this while? She had been list- 
ening attentively at the door, half sorry she had denied 
him so long, and hardly believing he would commit so 
rash an act. But when she heard the heavy plunge of 
wooden Joseph, her heart completely relented, and oh! 
how fervently she then wished she had not refused his of: 
fer. She hastily ran to to the well, and bending over the 
curb with an agonizing heart—“Oh Joseph! Joseph! Jo- 
seph! if you are in the land of the living I will have you.” 
Joseph saw and heard the whole, and his heart leaped for 
joy at this intelligence—immediately leaving the place of 
his concealment, he rushed into her arms. “Oh Mary, 
Mary, I will take you at your word.” 

The long embrace—the mutual _reconciliation—the 
many tears cf joy—and long years of happiness that fol- 
lowed, we will not attempt to describe. 

oo 


EXTRACTS FROM A MODERN DICTIONARY. 


Sream Boar.—A machine invented for the express pur- 
pose of checking the too rapid growth of population, by 
scalding to death two or.three thousand people annually. 

Desror.—A vile wretch, whose crime of misfortune and 
poverty is punished with unrelenting severity, by our best 
lawgivers. 

‘Turer.--An unfortunate, whose means of subsistence 
being gone, he is kind!y and promptly supplied by the 
charity of our laws with comfortable apartments, where 
he has plenty to eat and nothing to do. 

SraTe Prison.—A large, airy, commodious building, 
erected at public expense for the more comfortable accom- 
modation of the above. 

Fisninc.—The act of a fool of one species trying to de- 
ceive a fool of another, not always successfully however. 

Paraso..—A light screen carried by a fashionable belle, 
for the purpose of overshadowing one quarter of her bonnet. 

Low Creature.—A beautiful, modest girl, who is too 
poor to dress in the extremity of the fashion. 

TakiINnG A LiGut Supprr.—Gormandizing late in the eve- 
ning for the purpose of having the night-mare till morning. 

Curariry.—Sending toa poor, hard-working family, the 
refuse of the kitchen, which your servants, Cats, and pigs, 
have successively declined tasting. 

Frienps.—Your daily associates, who will do any thing 
but assist you in distress. 

Oup Mat.—A lady who has attained the age of twenty- 
four or five, without having married a fool, a knave, a gam- 
bler, or a drunkard. 

Srupip FetLtow.—One who allows his tongue some rest 
in the course of twenty-four hours. 

Water.—A clear fluid, once used to drink. 

Marriage.—The gate through which the happy lover 
leaves his enchanted visions and returns to earth. 

Death.—An 1ill-bred fellow, who visits people at all sea- 
sons, and insists upon their immediately returning his call. 

Z ury.— l'welve prisoners in a box to try one or more at 
a bar. 

Young attorney.—A w-sless member of society, who 
often goes where he has _—usiness to be, because he has 
no business where he oughi to be. 

Witness’ stand.—In a court of Justice, a kind of pillory, 
where a person is obliged to receive every species of verbal 
insult without being able to resent it. 

Beauty.—-An optical delusion. 

Rural felicity.—Potatoes and turnips. 

Woman’s love.—A rainbow melting in tears. 

Moral rectigude.—Great care not to be found out. 

Public abuse.—The mud with which every traveller is 
spattered on his road to distinction. 

Slander.—An invisible venom spit out by toads and ser- 
pents in the human shape. _ 

Political honesty.—Previous lexicographers have not 
noticed this word, treating it, I presume altogether as f2- 
bulous; for definition, vide self-evident. 

Happiness.—A dream. 

Hope.—A traitor. 

The grave.—An ugly hole in the ground, which lovers 
and poets wish they were in, but take uncommon pains to 
keep out of. 

odern literature.—Fragments of the feasts of old 
writers served up in new dishes. 
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Constable.—A species of snapping turtle. 
Modesty.—A beautiful flower that flourishes only in 
secret places. 

Lawyer.—A learned gentleman, who rescues your estate 
from your enemy. and keeps it himself. 

Enemies.—Borrower and lender. 

My dear.— An expression used by a man and wife at the 
commencement of a quarrel. 

Watchman.—A man employed by the corporation to 
sleep in the open air. 

Honesty.—An excellent joke. 

Dentist.—A person who finds work for his own teeth by 
taking out those of other people. 


Recipes ror tHe Lapirs.—We copy the following from 
the manuscript recipe book of a first rate house-keeper. It 
may be of use to young married ladies. 

Composition Cake. One pound of flour. one of sugar, 
half'a pound of butter, seven eggs, half a pint of cream, and 


a gill of’ brandy. 
' Yea Cake. Vhree cups of sugar, three eggs, one cup of 


butter, one cup of milk, a smali lump.of pearlash, and not 
quite so stiff as pound cake. 

Loaf Cake. Five pounds of flour, two of sugar, three 
quarters of a pound of lard, and the same quantity of but- 
ter, One pint of yeast, eight eggs, one quart of milk, roll the 
sugar in flour; add the raisins and spice after the first 
rising 

Pint Cake. One pint ot dough, one teacup of sugar, one 
of butter, three eggs, one tea spoonful of pearlash, with 
raisins and spices. 

Soft Gingerbread. Six teacups of flour, three of molas- 
ses, one of cream, one of butter, one table spoon of ginger, 
and one of pearlash. 

Wafers. One pound of flour, quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, two eggs beat, one glass of wine, and a nutmeg. 

Jumbles. Three pounds of flour, two of sugar, one of 
butter, eight eggs, with a little caraway seed, adda little 
milk if the eggs are not sufficient. 

Soft Cakes m little pans. One pound and a half of butter 
rubbed into two pounds of flour, and one glass of wine, 
one of rose water, two of yeast, nutmeg, cinnamon, an J 
currants. 

Diet Bread. One pound of flour, one of sugar, nine eggs, 
leaving out some of the whites, a little mace and rosewater. 

Wonders. 'Two pounds of flour, three quarters of sugar, 
half'a pound of butter, nine eggs, a little mace and roses 
water. 

A Light Cake to bake in cups. One and a half pounds cf 
sugar, half'a pound of butter, rubbed into two pounds of 
flour, one glass of wine, one of rose: water, eight eggs, and 
haifa nutmeg. 

Sponge Cake. Five eggs, half'a pound o! sugar, a quarter 
of a pound of flour. 

Another—One pound of sugar, nine eggs, the weight of 
four eggs of flour; beat the yolks and whites separate; mix 
the sugar and eggs together before you add the flour; a 
little nutmeg. 

Another—Five eggs, three cups of flour, two of sugar 
and a little cinnamon. : 

ound Cake. Three eggs, nine spoons full of butter, 
three of sugar, and three hands full of flour. 

Dough Cake. Two coffee cups of dough, two of sugar, 
one and a half of butter, eight eggs, two teaspoons full of 
pearlash, wine and plums, and very little flour. 

Cream Cake. Four cups of’ flour, three of sugar, one of 
cream, five eggs, one tea spoon full of pearlash; rub the 
butter and sugar together, then add the rest. 

Shrewsbury Cake. One pound of flour, three quarters of 
a pound of sugar, three quarters of a pound of butter, four 
eggs, one nutmeg, one glass of brandy. 

love Cake. Three pounds of flour, one of butter, one of 
sugar, three eggs, two spoons full of cloves; mix it with 
molasses.—Buf. Emp. 
— 
“STAND BACK A LITTLE,” 


Said an old gentleman to a very lively little boy who was 
pressing very Close to the edge ofa mill race some people 
were digging ‘stand back alittle, the ground will cave in 
with you.” Hehad hardly got the words through his teeth 
before the event_anticipated occurred—the boy fell and 
broke hisarm. The example seemed to me applicable to 
@ great many cases of common occurrence in life. 

A disposition to push forward too fast and toc far has 








RECIPES FOR THE LADIES—-STAND BACK A LITTLE. 





been the ruin of many a fine fellow; while an unfortunate 
diffidence has consigned a great many also to unmerited 
oblivion. There is a medium between these two extremes 
a deviation from which on either side must always be fol 
lowed by bad consequences. ni 

Stand back a little, | would say to a man who is eagerly 
bent on acquiring popularity among men by spreadine 
abroad his own fame, and saying those things for himseit. 
that others should be left to say for him. Stand back, and 
if you are indeed as deserving as you think yourself others 
will only esteem you more highly for being left to makr 
the discovery themselves. By mixing with an hones 
emulation a due proportion of modesty, you will at leas 
reach as high a place as your merit entitles you to, and you 
will not run the danger of being borne down by a torrent 
of disgust. 

Stand back a little, 1 would whisper to such young men 
as are trying to elbow themselves into offices, for which 
their elders in years and services are candidates. Stand 
back—your time will come by and by—a deference to age 
is a most becoming feature in the character of the young 
~-stand back, it is better to wait until you are solicited to 
accept, than: begin when you will be obliged to solicit for, 
posts either of honor or profit. Besides very few per- 
tectly honest office holders who depend upon tt eir offices 
for a livlihood, are found to be among the “fat kind.” 

Stand back a little, 1 would say to such as L often see en- 
gaging in wild projects and extensive speculations, before 
they have great experience and sound judgment, matured 
by time and opportunity. This matter of getting rich ina 
day is not the easy thing some sanguine people imagine-- 
and it is far better to go along with the world in the old 
beaten track, gathering sixpences, than to hazard a flight 
on wings which we little know how to manage rightly-- 
and which when best managed as often retard as speed 
the journey of prosperous life. 

Stand back a little, ] would say also to such tradesmen 
and mechanics, as are trying to push their neighbors off 
the course, by underbidding, and low shuffling: the peo- | 
ple will find you out, by and by, if you push forward in 
this way, and ten to one but in the end you will come off 
with your breeches in the gutter; stand back—rest upon 
your merit—-if that won’t support you, nothing else will. 

In fine—-it would be well for us all to stand back a little 
~-there would be less crowding and jostling of one another § 
~-and we should all go on more safely, easily and happily 

Oniver Oaxwoop. 


a lime 
Pargnt ano Cuitp.—“It is thus,” replied her father, “‘she | 

pays me baek all | have endured. It is a sweet conscious- 
ness to know that we make even one. creature happy. 
When I feel this little heart beat tranquilly against mine, | 
when I see her lay her contented head thus upon my b0- | 
som, I féel I do not live in vain. She is a precious legacy § 
bequeathed to me by an angel, that in life shed sunshine 
upon my path, and even in death did not desert me, since 
she left me the memory of her love; and this little flower, 
to be watered by my tears and pay me with its smiles. 
‘There were some drops upon the yellow hair of Alice, they 
had fallen from her father’s eyes. She looked up on feei- 
ing them: and went caressing to this face: and then the 
mouth, pure as yet the unopened bud, was raised with her 
violet eyes, as if she brought a balm to sorrow, and thougii 
he wanted but her kiss to make him happy.- Woman's Love 

—_—p—_——- 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
ANSWER 
To “GAILY THE TROUBADOUR, &c.” 


Sadly the Troubadour came from the war, 
Mournful the strains that awoke his guitar, 
Saying, ‘“ From distant lands hither I come, 
Alas! no bright lady love welcomes me home.” 


She in her cold bed quietly sleeps, 

Lonely the sorrowing Troubadour weeps, 
Saying “ Away from me, love, thou hast flown 
My life is obscured, for its day-star is gone.” 


See ! see! the Troubadour lies with the dead, 
On, to the battle-field wildly he sped, 
Saying, “ My lady love to thee I come, 


Eveline, dearest, welcome me home.” C. W****.; | 
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FOOT OF MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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fooT OF MARKET STREET, | Notwithstanding he was thus induced by neces- 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The view of the buildings and improvements 
at the foot of Market street, on the Delaware 
yiver, which is given in the opposite plate, af- 
fords a flattering picture of the success which 
ever attends honest industry and enterprise. 
But little more than a century ago, upon this spot, 
which is now the seat of business, bustle and 
trade—where the transfer of property is unceas- 
ing, and the bell of intercourse with our neigh- 
hors across the water, incessantly clamoring--the 
primitive settler strode along a high projecting 
and unimproved bank, and gazed listlessly at the 
silent river, disturbed only by a solitary skiff. 
Casting his eye east or west, to the north or the 
south, he saw nothing but a dense collection of 
foliage, with an opening here and there made by 
the axe of his neighbor, to afford room for a rude 
edifice of logs; and as he strided through the un- 
beaten Indian track, in search of his own cave, 
how distant from his thoughts was the brilliant 
scene which we of the present generation have 
before us! The rapid change is astonishing. 
Even our aged inhabitants gaze with wonder on 
the scene of life, which contrasts so strongly with 
the recollections of their early days. 

The surface of Philadelphia was originally 
somewhat uneven and irregular, and the scite 
seems only to have been chosen for a city, on ac- 
count of the safe harbor which its eastern shore 
afforded to vessels during stormy seasons. Along 
the Delaware from the location of the present 
Navy Yard to Poole’s Bridge, a bluff, twenty-five 
feet in height extended, which sloped westwardly, 
forming water courses into Dock creek and the 
neighborhood of Race street, which carried off 
therain which fell on the bluff. The elevation 
of the bank was higher than the present Front 
street, as the houses first built on that street 
were below the then level, and protected by a 
wall in front, to prevent encroachments from 
rainand the side walk. Abundant evidence of 
this was furnished by the remains of these walls 
fund during subsequent improvements. 

This bluffit was the intention of William Penn 
toregulate and level, along the whole length of 





the city,to afford a beautiful promenade and a | 
delightful prospect of the river and river scene- | 
'y. Perhaps no man had ever more at heart a | 
lavorite project, than Penn had this. In hiscom- | 
munications with his agents and friends, he ever | 
poke of it warmly, and with exulting pride, but | 
mthall his exertions he was never able to carry | 
into effect. The reservation of this promenade | 
d not meet the approbation of the business po- | 
ulation, who desired to erect edifices on the | 
“ile for greater convenience to the water, in | 
uelr commercial business. In 1684, the first ef- | 
' 


“rt was made to induce the founder of the city 


‘retract his original design. It was proposed 

‘Y gentlemen who owned lots fronting the river, | 
‘Mi warmly seconded by the constituted author- | 
les, The appeals were resisted for a long time, | 
‘the importunities were continued from year 
> car, until an innovation was at length made. | 
“hn gave way, it appears, because he was much | 
‘want of funds to prosecute other improve- | 
raged which could be obtained by renting out | 
‘Son the promenade, and in no other way. | 
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sity to consent to the encroachments, he ever af- 
ter regretted that he should have allowed the 
favorite project to be spoiled. In this regret, 
there are none who do not now join. An open 
walk along the river, from Vine to South street, 
gravelled and planted with trees, would have 
made the city perhaps the handsomest in the 
world, and if attended with a slight inconveni- 
ence to men of business, that sacrifice, we pre- 
sume, would be willmgly made. The late benifi- 
cent benefactor to the city, Stephen Girard, Esq. 
was deeply impressed with the importance of 
such an avenue in front of the city. His testa- 
ments, when fulfilled, will in a measure, meet the 
object of Penn, but the immense difficulties in 
the way of the execution of his design, owing to 
the number of substantial edifices now occupying 
the scite, will require very many years to over- 
come. 

Penn was deceived by the representations of 
the interested persons who made this first inno- 
vation. They held out the idea that he would 
realise an immense profit by disposing of the 
front lots on ground rents of fifty years contin- 
uance, and some of them contracted, at the end 
of that term, to give him one-third of such im- 
provements as they might make. ‘These prom- 
ises, for a variety of reasons, were never fulfill- 
ed, or if fulfilled, the gain to Penn was very small, 
and in comparison with the immense loss he af- 
terwards felt the city had sustained, absolutely 
nothing. The first privileges were granted to 
persons to whom the Proprietary was indebted ; 
among them was Thomas Masters, who in 1702, 
built a stately house, five stories high from Wa- 
ter street, and three from Front, at the corner 
of Front and Market streets. This was the first 
house erected in the neighborhood, but it was 
speedily followed by others, generally, however, 
on a much smaller scale. 

In the year 1705, Water street, or King street, 
as it was then called, in honor of the sovereign 
of England, was laid out and regulated. The 
erection of buildings was soon after prosecuted 
with much industry. and it speedily became the 
business part of the tow. Merchants who 
owned stores, generally resided with their fam- 
ilies in the upper parts of their dwellings, and so 
fashionable was this section of the city, that all 
the prominent Millinery stores were here locat- ° 
ed. Respectable parties and balls were frequent- 
ly given in Water street ! 

In 1754,a house of great notoriety, known as 
the * London Coffee House,” was erected at the 
corner of Front and Market street, and kept as 
a Hotel, by William Bradford. The sale of 
spirituous liquors was strictly forbidden, in the 
place of which hot coffee was the popular bever- 
age. This house appears to have been extensive- 
lv patronised, particularly by merchants, whose 
business was in the neighborhood, and those 
whose private residences were at some distance. 

iligh street, in the vicinity of the river, appears 
not to have been intended by Penn, for a Market 
place. It was his object ta make the centre of 
attraction to the people further west, so as to in- 
sure a more speedy settlement of the western 
part of the city. In this he was also frustrated. 
As early as 1705, a bell-staff was erected upon 
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Market street hill, the bell attached to which, 
was rung upon the arrival of any produce for 
sale, and the inhabitants promptly collected to 
buy. Soon after, temporary shambles were 
erected, and these in time gave way to more sub- 
stantial edifices, which have been continued to 
the present. The wooden shambles which con- 
stituted the Jersey Market, were removed in 
1763. 

Referring again to the plate after this brief 
view of the “ olden time,” the mind is almost be- 
wildered at the busy and novel scene which the 
scite now presents. Of the brilliant display of 
life and animation which we find before us, it is 
impossible to give a graphic description with the 
pen; we shall therefore only notice a few of the 
more prominent objects, which are presented in 
the picture. 

The house on the extreme left, on the south 
side o: High street, and fronting the river, is a 
large three story building, occupied as a mer- 
chants store, and connected with a Hotel, kept 
by Mr. Joseph Burr. A steamboat line toCam- 
den, is connected with it, the starting point for 
which on the Delaware shore, may be seen im- 
mediately in front, where vehicles and passen- 
gers are represented as in we iting for the arrival 
of a boat. The wharf immediately adjoining on 


FOOT OF MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





the left, is occupied by one of the Boston lines of | 


packets. ne 
The low building in the centre, is the Fish 


Market, erected many years since by the city | 


authorities, for the convenience of persons trad- 


ing in fish and fruits. At the proper season it is | 


abundantly stocked with excellent fish of many 
species, from the river and the ocean. In the 
rear of this, at the top of the hill, a view is ob- 
tained of the Jersey Market, which at all seasons 
of the year, is plentifully filled with the produce 
of New Jersey; and further back,a glimpse of 
the old Court House, at the corner of Second 





and Market streets, which forms the eastern | 


wing of what are called the “butcher’s shambles,” 
extending up to Eighth street. Connected with 


this Court House and the adjoining neighbor- | 


hood, are many reminiscences of an exceedingly 
interesting character. From the porch in front, 
the celebrated Whitfield has frequently held 
forth to large congregations, assembled at a short 
notice, to hear and admire. Near at hand, in 
olden time, were a whipping-post and pillory— 
long since discarded by the good sense of the 


people—and a rude edifice, hired as a jail, to de- | 


tain the unruly. 
and with them also, nearly all recollection of 
their novelty. 

Adjoining the Fish Market on the right, at Mr. 
Reeve’s Ferry, is thesteamboat“ William Wray”’ 
at the wharf. This boat in conjunction with the 
** Philadelphia,” another of the same character, 
plies incessantly between this wharf and Cam- 
den, the trade and intercourse between the two 
cities in the summer season, being sufficiently ex- 
tensive to afford constant employment for them, 
as well as a number of others attached to other 
ferries. The house fronting the river, on the 
north side of Market street, is occupied as a 
Ferry House, by Mr. Isaac Reeves. Itisalarge 
and commodious four story building, admirably 
adapted to the convenience and comfort of trav- 


These have now passed away, | 


| 
} 








ellers, and conducted on a scale of liberality ani 7 
enterprise to elicit general approbation. en : 
ing this spacious building on the south and east. | 
is a convenient balcony, from which a splendid 
view is obtained of the operations along ine river, 
The eye ranges along the wharves from Ken. 
sington to the Navy Yard, extends to Windwill 
Island opposite, and the Jersey shore, and com- @ 
passes a scene of activity, intercourse and motion. 
such as few cities in the world present. 

At this ferry the philosopher Franklin landed. 
upon his first arrival in this city. - 

In the back ground, immediately over Mr. 
Reeves’ house, is seen the steeple of Christ's 7 
Church, one of the oldest churches in the city, | 
On the scite of this building a rough wooden 7 
edifice was erected, as a place of worship forthe 7 
Episcopalians, soon after the landing of the first 7 
settlers. ‘To this purpose the place has ever | 
since been deyoted. The steeple is remarkable | 
for containing the only chime of bells in the city, 7 
Upon Sabbath mornings and other occasions, a 7 
variety of tunes are played upon them with re- | 
markable accuracy. The musical chord is per- | 
fect, and the effect highly pleasing. These bells | 
were imported from England, before the Revolu- 7 
tionary war. When the city was threatened | 
with an invasion bythe British army, they were 7 
deemed of so much value, that, lest they should 7 


‘fall into the hands of our enemies, they were | 


taken down and sunk in the river. a 
The quantity of river craft seen in front of the | 
picture, gives but a faint idea to the stranger, of 
the trade on our waters. Philadelphia perhaps, © 
enjoys less foreign trade than one or two other 7 
cities, but the coasting business is immensely 7 
large, and gives employment to a vast number of © 
vessels of all classes and descriptions. From 7 
Market street wharf the picture 1s at all times 
gay and pleasing. Steamboats and vessels are © 
constantly passing and repassing, bearing away © 
the produce of our city, and arriving with the | 
luxuries of others—the merry song of the boat- | 
man is heard in unison with the stroke of his oar; 7 
the rattling of cordage, the unfurling of the sails, 7 
and the sonorous “ho! heave yo!” of the laborer 7 
on the wharf, introduce in the mind a train of re- § 
flections, replete with satisfaction and enjoyment, 7 
to those who delight in scenes of animation and 7 
excitement. : 
eR & 
It may be said of Shakspeare, that from his# 
works may be collected a system of civil and 
economical prudence. Yet his real power is 
not shown in the splendour of particular passa- 5 
ges, but by the progress of his fable and they 
tenor of his dialogue; and he that tries to recom-@ 
mend him by select quotations, will succeed ‘ 
like the pedant in Hierocles, who, when he of-# 
fered his house to sale, carried a brick in hisy 
pocket as a specimen. ; 
—_<———— a 
The majority of people of wit, like comedies} 
that may give them pleasure, without muchiy 
trouble of attention, and are not much disposed 
to find beauties in that, which requires long de- 
ductions to firtd it beautiful. If Helen had poly 
appeared beautiful to the Greeks and ‘TrojalSs= 
but by force of argument, we had never beet 
told of the Trojan war. 
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THINK OF ME—CHARLES CARROLL. 


ORIGINAL. 
THINK OF ME. 


);itten on board the steamboat from Richmond to Norfolk. 


Think of me—think of me not as now, 
With weeping eyes and a clouded brow, 


But think of me—as I used to be, 


in my brightest hours of careless glee. 


Think of me when the shadows of night, 
‘ro fleeing before the coming light, 

When the balmy breath of the early dawn, 
wakes from slumber the rosy morn. 


And think of me'tn the twilight hour, 
When nature’s stillness has a power 

To soothe the cares of the weary breast, 
‘Then think of the one that loved it best. 


Think of me too—when the moon is high, 
Wooing the gaze of thy lifted eye, 

And breathe a wish that I was there, 

The light of those hours with thee to share. 


And think of me—when the sweet perfume 

Comes like a voice from each fair bloom, 

felling thee of those by-gone hours, 

When I decked thy hair with their fragrant fiowers. 


Yet think of me oftenest--when alone 
You bow the heart at the mercy throne, 
And ask for me--Heaven’s blessing there, 
Inthe ardent breath of faith and prayer. 
Aug. 3d. F. M. F. 
nn 
“THERE’S DEATH IN THE PoT.”—2 Kings, 4, 40. 
Hark! hark! the alarum has sped, 
Dire pestilence stalks in the breeze, 
its pathway is strewed o’er with millions of dead— 
It heeds neither mountains nor seas ; 
The Cessacx and ‘Turk, to the ground it has brought, 
To the Jew and the Gentite ‘‘ there’s death in the pot.” 


From Asia’s dark morass it springs, 
Upraised by the mandate of Heaven : 
ln vain to arrest it are edicts of Kings, 
The command to “pestroy” has been given. 
its victims are marked.—To the vite, to the sor, 
Chen haste with the tidings, “there’s death in the pot.” 


Full oft have they sung of the bowl, 
As a soothing oblivion to sorrow, 
Full oft have they sung, that the soul 

4 feast from the wine cup may borrow : 
lis the voice of a syren—'tis false—heed it not! 


“he sings to destroy thee—“there’s death in the pot.” 


itemp"Rance ! dread tyrant! too long 
_Thy reign has prevailed o’er the earth; 
‘hy vassals, the children of song, 
‘ave owned thee the souree of their mirth, 


iy 


throne now is falling—the song is forgot— 


44Y Worshippers tremble, “there’s death in the pot.” 


‘40 now tarries long at the wine— 

Who looks on the cup when ’tis red— 

‘DAY may be found at thy shrine : 

To-morrow, may lie with the dead. 

‘is decreed—though the victim of Rum heed it not, 
‘ow DIE or REFORM !—“there is death in the pot.” 
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Biographical Sketches. 
CHARLES CARROLL. 

Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, was born on 
the twentieth of September, 1737, at Annapolis, 
in the state of Maryland. He descended from 
a highly respectable Irish family, who had emi- 
grated to this country in the reign of William 
and Mary, and were distinguished as patriots in 
the troubles of the colony, which soon after that 
period sprung up. For a while the catholics 
were persecuted, and deprived of the right of 
suffrage; but, by a manly resistance to tyranny, 
they were restored to the privileges granted to 
them by charter. 

Ata very early age Charles Carroll, of Car- 
rollton, was sent to St. Omars, to be educated ; 
from thence, after a short time, he was removed 
to Rheims, to the college of Louis Le Grand; 
and from thence to one of the best institutions 
in France for the study of civillaw. After be- 
coming well versed in this science, more calcu- 
lated than any other to expand the mind for the 
reception and discussion of great uclitiest truths, 
he passed over to London, and commenced his 
term at the Temple for the study of common law, 
This study sharpens the wits, and opens the great 
fountain of Anglo Saxon liberty to the patient 
investigator of English history. After finishing 
his studies and his travels, he returned to his na- 
tive land at the ripe age of twenty-seven, and 
was hailed by the best judges asa well-read 
scholar and an accomplished gentleman. For- 
eign courts had not damped his love of liberty. 
At this period the discussion with the mother 
country and the colonies, upon great points of 
national law, had commenced, and soon were 
carried on with great warmth and pertinacity 
by both parties. Mr. Carroll did not hesitate 
for a moment, but took side with the lovers of 
liberty. He wielded a ready pen, and it was 
soon engaged in the glorious cause. Like oth- 
ers, he for some time did not wish to be known; 
but his writings were so satisfactory to his coun- 
trymen, that his secret could not long be kept. 
Some of his political antagonists were among 
the first men in Maryland. He foresaw thatan 
appeal must be made to arms, and he boldly ad- 
vanced his sentiments on this head, and recom- 
mended due preparations for such an event. 
At this time, but few voices had been raised to 
this in any part of the country. Early in 1776. 
he was sent as one of commission to Canada, to 
induce the people of that province to join us in 
opposing the mother country. ‘The disasters 
which had previously befallen our arms in that 
quarter rendered the mission ineffectual. Mr. 
Carroll returned in June, 1776, and instantly re- 
paired to the convention of Maryland, of which 
he was a member; and there, urging them to 
withdraw the instructions that body had given 
their delegates in congress, not to vote for inde- 
pendence, at length found his exertions crowned 
with success. Mr. Carroll was now appointed 
a delegate to congress, and, with his colleagues, 
was free to act upon the great question as they 
pleased. On the eighteenth of July, he present- 
ed his credentials to the continental congress at 








Philadelphia, and on the second day of August 
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following subscribed his name to the immortal 
instrument. He was considered now as one of 
the most fearless men of that age; for he had 
more to risk, in point of property, than any oth- 
er man in the whole community, Hancock not 
excepted. On the first day he entered congress 
he was appointed to the board of war, of which 
he was an efficient member. 

During the whole of the perilous conflict he 
bore his part with unabated ardour, often being 
at the same time a member of the convention of 
his native stateand a member of congress; a 
double duty, which required great energy and 
industry to perform; but,so ably didhe dis- 
charge his duties, that both bodies were satis- 
fied with his attention toeach. In 1778, he left 
congress, and devoted himself to the councils of. 
his native state, but always with an eye to the 
great interests of the nation. 

When the constitution of the United States 
went into operation, Mr. Carroll was elected a 
senator from Maryland, and took his seat in 
the city of New York, at the organization of the 
government, on the thirtieth of April, 1789. He 
was elected a second time to this situation. 

He was never an office-seeker, nor ever from 
caution or timidity flinched from any honest re- 
sponsibility, in the darkest hour of the republic. 

In the year 1801, he quitted public life, as far 
as such a man could do so. He had now reach- 
ed his grand climacteric, and was willing and 
desirous that younger men should take the field 
of politics, hardly dreaming that he was to en- 
joy another age of man, in the fulness of intellec- 
tual vigour. These last thirty years of life have 
passed away in serenity and happiness, almost 
unparalleled in the history of man. He has en- 
joyed, as it were, an Indiansummer of existence, 
a tranquil and lovely period, when the leaves of 
the forest are richly variegated, but not yet sear- 
ed ; when the parent-bird and the spring nestling 
are of the same flock, and meve on equal wing ; 
when the day of increase and the day of the ne- 
cessity of provisions are gone; when the fruits 
of the earth are abundant, and the lakes of the 
woods are so smooth and joyous as if reflecting 
the bowers of Eden. Such an Indian summer 
has this patriot enjoyed ; his life has been thrice, 
yea, four times blessed ; blessed in his birth and 
education, in his health, in his basket, and in his 
store: blessed in his numerous and honourable 
progeny, which extend to several generations; 
blessed in the protracted measure of his days. in 
which have been crowded, the events of many 
centuries ; and blessed in the wonderful pros- 
perity of his country, whose population has since 
his birth increased from nine hundred thousand 
souls to more than twelve millions, enjoying the 
blessings of freemen. It is, perhaps, from the 
fact, that the world think it quite enough for one 
mortal that he should be virtuous, prosperous, 
and enjoy a green old age, that an analysis, of 
his intellectual powers, or a description of his 
rare attainments, has seldom been attempted; 
but talents and attainments he had, that made 
him one of the most successful of the business- 
men of the momentuous period in which he lived; 
a period when that which the head conceived 
the hand was ready to execute. There were 
too few at that time, and those too zealous, to 


CHARLES 


CARROLL. 


make the proper division of labour. The sen. 
tor armed forthe field, and the soldier met with 
the Conscript Fathers. 

Mr. Carroll was an orator. His eloquence 
was of the smooth, gentle, satisfactory kind, de- 
lighting all and convincing many. It is not pre. 
tended that, like John Adams, he came down 
upon his hearers as with the thunderblast from 
Sinai, raising the tables of independence on 
high, and threatening in his wrath to break them 
if they were not received by the people; nor 
that, hke Dickenson, he exhausted rhetoric and 
metaphysics to gain his end, and was for ever 
striving to be heard ; but Carroll came to his 
subject well informed, thoroughly imbued with 
its spirit, and with happy conceptions and grace- 
ful delivery, and with chaste and delicate lan. 
guage, he, without violence, conquered the un- 
derstandings, and led mes eh the senses of his 
hearers. All was natural, yet sweet and polish- 
ed as education could make it. He never seem- 
ed fatigued with his labors, nor faint with his ex- 
ertions. His blood and judgment were so well 
commingled, that his highest efforts were as easy 
and naturalasif he had been engaged in the 
course of ordinary duties. This happy faculty 
still continues with the patriarch, for his conyer- 
sation has now that elegant vivacity and delica- 
cy that characterized the sage Nestor of elder 
times, whose words fell like vernal snows, as he 
spake to the people. 

His serenity, and in no small degree, perhaps, 
his longevity, may be owing to the permanency 
of his principles. In early life he founded his 
political creed on the r* thts of man, and repos- 
ing his faith in the religion of his fathers, he has 
felt none of those vacillations and changes 80 
common in times of political or religious agita- 
tions. It were good for the nation that he should 
long continue amongst us, for in his presenceall 
party feuds are hushed ; and the demagogue, ac- 
customed to vociferate elsewhere, in his vanity 
to be heard, talks not above his breath when 
the aged patriot is near. In a republic, where 
titles are not known, we ought to make a peer- 
age of talents, virtues, patriotism, and age, that 
every youth may learn to admire, respect, and 
imitate the wise and good. With all our wishes 
and our prayers for his stay here on earth, the 
patriarch must soon be gathered to his fathers, 
and his name be given to the historian and the 
poet. The bard shall then strike his harp and 
sing, “ in strains nor light nor melancholy,” but 
with admiration, touched with religious hope, 

“ Full of years and honours, through the gate 

Of painless slumber he retired. 

And as a river pure 

Meets in its course a subterranean void, 

Then dips his silver head, again to rise, 

And rising glides through fields and meadows new ; 

So hath Oileus in those happy climes, 

Where neither gloom nor sorrow shades the mind; 

Where joys ne’er fade, nor the soul’s power decay ; 

3ut youth and spring, eternal bloom.” 

aE SN 

I find by experience, that the mind and the 
body are more than married, for they are most 


intimately united: and when one suffers, the 





other sympathizes.—Chesterfiecd. 
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REV. MR. BASCOM. 


From the Western Pionecr. 
,; FEW DESULTORY SKETCHES 
Of the Character and Manners of the 
7 YF 4 . , 
REV. MR. BASCOM, 
OF THE METHODIST E. CHURCH. 


itis a pleasing thought, and one that affords 
ahigh sense of gratification to every intelligent 
and reflecting mind, that the character of the 
West for displays of eloquence is not surpassed 
by any other portion of our country, even where 
the lights of science and philosophy have long 
shed their mingled radiance in a more eminent 
and superior degree. We presume there can be 
nothing invidious or selfish in the remark, that 
here in the west is a genial soil, which, by the 
ordinary means of culture, is peculiarly fitted for 
the rapid growth and ripened maturity of genius; 
and in order to sustain the verity of this position, 
we have only to appeal to such demonstrations 
as are constantly afforded us in all the multiplied 
relations of life. 

The philosopher of Ferney has wisely observ- 
ed, that all activity, whether of body or mind, 
takes its rise from necessity; and to this cause 
may be attributed, in part, much of that distinc- 
tion which extraordinary developments of intel- 
lect so usually confer among us. If we enquire 


B alter the early history of those men who have so 


emnently distinguished themselves as public or- 
ators, and who have excited the wonder and ad- 
miration of listening multitudes, we shall almost 
invariably find, that they have come forward by 
the unassisted energies of their own minds, inde- 
pendent in a great degree of those extrinsic aids 
thatare attainable only through the propitious 
smiles of fortune. Such seems to have been the 
destiny which has thus far marked the career of 
this eminent young man, who forms the subject 
of this notice. 

Mr. Bascom’s personal appearance is gainly 
and prepossessing. He is of the middle stature, 
and exhibits, when standing or walking, a firm, 
dignified, and stately mien. His constitution is 
naturally robust and vigorous, and is always 
marked with strong indications of good health. 
Thereis nothing in his shape or figure, that does 
iot perfectly harmonize with the rules of exact 
Proportion. His head and features are of the 
inest mould, and at once bespeak for him a place 
in the scale of intellect, thatdoes not injustice to 
llsframe. His forehead is full and ample, with 
a cast of elevation that is graceful and comely. 
‘he eyebrows are high, arched, and slightly 
prominent, and beneath their inflection is an eye 
Mat has all the penetration and clearness of a 
‘ropical beam. It is altogether impossible to 
ceive of the effect produced in his pulpit ex- 
'bitions by the varied expressions of his eye, 
“cording as it reposes on his audience with the 


F°'ehe and unclouded brilliancy of sunshine, or 


kindled into lightning and tempest by some 
FWertul and tremendous appeal. 
private circles where there may chance to 
Promiscuous assemblage of persons, it is 
' Bascom’s manner to act with a good deal of 
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the rounds of .conversation. It is only when he 
is surrounded by a few select friends, that he re- 
laxes from these habits of reserve, and with an 
easy familiarity that relieves from all embarrass- 
ment, and a liveliness of humor that banishes 
every feeling of dulness, he becomes the body 
and soul of the most agreeable and enlightened 
colloquy. He has a warm heart, and one that 
has never proved faithless to the high claims of 
confiding friendship. Ifit falls in his way to op- 
pose a rival sentiment that is respectfully offer- 
ed, he treats it with the utmost deference and 
candor; but to indignity and scorn he is keenly 
sensitive, and the aggressor, can never escape 
without feeling the force of a rebuke, that is ge- 
nerally given with the most untempered and un- 
pitying severity. Toa mind like his, endowed 
with all the finer sensibilities of our nature, and 
forever buoyant on some ethereal spring of ac- 
tion, there can be nothing attached that is low 
or grovelling, or that would sink it from the ele- 
vation of its high-born destiny. 

In coming now to speak of Mr. Bascom in 
the more important relations of the pulpit, we 
are bound to consider him, under every aspect, 
as a man whose characteristic deportment is 
perfectly singular and unique. When he first 
rises before his audience, he surveys it with a 
rapid, pervading glance, as though he were 
taking a sort of judicial cognizance of the moral 
condition of every mind. To those who have 
not been accustomed to hear him, there appears 
to be ashow of promptness and hurry in his 
manner, that is not altogether suited to the grave 
and serious responsibilities of his station. The 
attitude of his body in the opening of his sub- 
ject, as wellas through all its progressive stages, 
is naturally bold and confident, and often as- 
sumes in its frequent variations, a dignity and 
grace that is strikingly cane. The mind is 
not suffered, however to linger long in the con- 
templation of the speaker, before it is suddenly 
arrested by some brilliant scintillation of thought, 
which powerfully charms and captivates by its 
superior elegance and beauty. 

r. Bascom has a soft, clear-toned, and musi- 
cal voice, yet sufficiently strong and command- 
ing to be distinctly heard at a remote distance. 

hen not overstrained by a feeling of too great 
excitement, the harmony of its cadence is never 
interrupted or broken; but if permitted to rise to 
an unnatural swell, it becomes slightly harsh and 
dissonant. In his delivery, as in every thing 
else that concerns his public ministrations, he 
yields to the impetuous and all subduing sway of 
his own incomparable genius. It is truly won- 
derful with what a rapid momentum he moves 
along. Sometimes like a sweeping flood-tide 
that rolls silently onward in its unobstructed 
course, and at others like the awful heaving of a 
cataract, that roars,and breaks,and rends every 
thing that comes within the scope of its sublime 
operation. It is owing in all probability to the 
unusual speed and quickness of his delivery, that 
the public have not been oftener furnished with 
specimens of his unrivalled and stirring elo- 
quence, for it is very certain that the most dex- 


*yhess and restraint. He chooses rather toab- | terous stenographer would be greatly puzzled 
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Tact himself from the socialities of the undis- | to follow him. 
“Zushed crowd, than to participate freely in| energy that spontaneously flows froma heart, 


His action has all that pathos and 
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warmed into transport by the fervors of a pure 
and unaffected devotion. 

Mr. Bascom has strong reasoning powers. In 
most of his efforts in this way he has exhibited a 
masterly skill in conducting the argumentative 
divisions of his subject, but it is only’ on fit and 
proper occasions, that he chooses to employ his 
great and superior abilities. When he addresses 
himself to the judgment and understandings of 
men, he does it in the true philosophic spirit of 
the times, and discovers no other object in view, 
but to convince them of those weighty and mo- 
mentous truths, embraced in the sacred charac- 
ter of hiscommission. He has ever been remar- 
kable for the facility with which he ampiifies and 
carries out his thoughts on all points of critical 
and abstruse examination. There is no senti- 
ment however abstract and metaphysical that 
can elude the searching inquisition of his inge- 
nious and comprehensive mind. He is no bigot 
in theology, but has ever been liberal and toler- 
ant to the opinions of others, except where those 
opinions do plainly and palpably contravene the 
generally acknowledged axioms of the gospel. 
As to the principles of infidelity, when openly 
avowed, he has never been lenientor sparing, but 
by a cogency of argument not to be resisted, and 
a keenness of satire not to be endured, he has 
seldom failed in putting to the route its boldest 
champions. 

In his style, it does not appear that Mr. Bas- 
com has copied after any living model. It is in 
this particular more than any other, that he 
stands insulated andalone. If, indeed, it can be 
said he has practised upon any model, it must 
be the great master of the Grecian school. But 
it is strikingly obvious to the hearer, that he has 
never once thought of conforming to the usages 
of this or any other country. He has perfectly 
at command all the varied stores of language, 
and generally makes his selections with good 
taste and judgment. If his style be faulty, it is 
not being sufficiently close and sententious. But 
any attempt to improve upon it, would be like 
improving on the tints of the rainbow, or giving 
an additional lustre to the sparkling qualities of 
the diamond. The numerous assemblies he has 
addressed, in the eastern and western sections of 
our country, can witness to the sublime and im- 
passioned strokes of his oratory. ‘There is no 
man, perhaps, who has more successfully culti- 
vated this talent than Mr. Bascom. In the con- 
clusion, or peroration of his sermons, there is a 
grandeur and magnificence that beggars all de- 
scription. It is then he develops all his powers, 
and by the resistless operation of some heaven- 
inspiring impulse, he cleaves the hearts of the 
enraptured and astonished multitude. For these 
rare endowments of mind he is alone indebted to 
the beneficence of nature, and his own unweari- 
ed exertions. Although he has never received 
what is called a classical education, nor could 
boast of those academical titles, which are some- 
times bestowed on the merest tyro in learning, 


yet he has dug deep enough into the treasures of 


science, to hold a respectable rank among the 
first men of our country. In proof of this, we 
have only to refer to the pre-eminent station he 


held but a few years ago, as Principal in one of 


the eastern colleges, and to the learned professor- 








MISS ANN C. MAFFITT-——-PETITION TO TIME. 





ship he now holds, in a similar institution in the 
west. Take him altogether, from his first out. 
set in life to the present time, and we are fur. 
nished with examples of moral and intellectual 
greatness, that is rarely attained to, even under 
dispensations more favourable to improvement. 
And judging’ from his growing literary reputa- 
tion, we might venture to predict, that he is yet 
to become no less distinguished 1n the halls of 
science, than he is justly celebrated for his sy- 
perior powers in the pulpit. P. 
a a ae 


Miss Ann C. Marrirr.—The following exquisite and 
mournfully tender lines, on the death of this interesting 
young lady, by Cholera, while at a boarding school in 
Broadway, New York, were penned by her father, the 
Rey. John N. Maffitt. We find them in Badger’s Weekly 
Messenger. 

WY CHILD. 


And hast thou left me, love! 
My fair, sweet rose! 
Thou'st joined the blest above, 
Beyond earth’s throes. 
And shall thy smile no more 
Its soothing sweetness bring 
Like Eden sunshine o’er 
My sorrowing? 


I have no place of rest, 
For thou art fled; 
The ice is on my breast— 
My love is dead! 
The chords about my heart 
Are shaken—thrilled—and sere— 
*Tis bitterness to part 
With one so dear. 


Farewell! as thou dost wander 
Beyond my sight, 

No love than ours was fonder, 
My heart’s delight! 

But we shall meet above 
To part again no more, 

Where blooms my angel love 
On that blest shore. 


New Haven, July 28th, 1432. 
me 
PETITION TO TIME.—By Barry Cornwall 


Touch us gently, Time! 
Let us glide adown thy stream 
Gently,—as we sometimes glide 
Through a quict dream! 
Humble voyagers are We, 
Husband, wife, and children three— 
(One is lost,—an angel, fled 
To the azure overhead.) 


Touch us gently, Time! 
We've not proud nor soaring wings; 
Our ambition, our content 
Dies in simple things. 
Humble voyagers are We 
O’er Life’s dim unsounded sea, 
Seek only some calm clime:— 
Touch us gently, gentle Time! 
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WOMAN'S HEROISM. 


“ Unheeded pass not by 

The bravery of woman; trust we good Sir Knight, 
It bears as good record in olden deeds 

Of chivalry, and even beams as glorious 


As woman’s love!”—DeckeEr. 


It is delightful to record instances of glory in 
which the most lovely objects of the creation 
have distinguished themselves, so as to render 
them equal to the much, though unjustly, vaunt- 
ed superiority of man. Confessing, however, 
that woman appears in the most beautiful, be- 
cause delicate, light, in her domestic character; 
still we are pleased at finding her, occasionally, 
emerging from those tender duties, to assert her 
rights to the rewards of heroism. We have, 
therefore, the agreeable task of mingling with 
oursketches of woman in her more subdued 
character, a record of woman’s valour, nothing 
less than the institution of a female order o 





Knighthood! which was created by Don Ray- 
mond, the last Earl of Barcelona, (who by a 
marriage with Petronilla, enly daughter and 
heiress of Romino, the monk king, united that 
principality to the kingdom of Arragon,) who, in 
the year 1149, gained the city of Tortesa from 
the Moors. 

In the course of the ensuing winter, however 
the Moors, having recruited their army, laid 
seige again to the place; for a length of time the 
inhabitants bore the siege firmly, and with the 
utmost and uncompromising bravery, but having 
suflered extreme privations, they applied to Don 
Raymond for relief; the latter, however, having 
experienced very ill success himself, was unable 
tosuccour the city, when, every hope having 
vanished, it was proposed to yield it to the Moors. 
Upon hearing this cowardly project, the females 
of the city instantly offered themselves te defend 
the place, and having attired themselves in the 
habits of their husbands and brothers, they made 
aresolute sally upon the Moors, and with such 
leroism that they compelled their enemies to 
raise the seige, and returned triumphant to the 
city! So resolutely did they fight that the Moors 
‘led in dismay, and made no further attempt up- 
on Tortosa. 

_ Raymond was delighted by the report.of the 
bravery of those intrepid females, and enterin 
tie city for the express purpose, he rewarde 
them by the grant of several privileges and im- 
munities. Moreover, to perpetuate their memo- 
ty, he instituted an order of Knighthood, some- 
What resembling a military order, into which 
tone but those brave ladies who had succeeded 
i preserving the city were admitted. The 
badge of the order resembled a friar’s capouche, 
‘lacrimson colour, and sharp at the top; it was 
worn upon the head-dress. He also ordained 
tat at all public meetings the women should 
lave the precedence of the men; that they should 
%¢ exempt from all taxes, and that all the appa- 
rel and jewels left by their husbands (whatever 
might be the value of them,) should be lawfully 
ler own. These privileges, with many others, 
re long enjoyed, and were universally honored 
‘hd esteemed. 

_ At the present eventful period, we have alsoa 
nght example of the heroism of woman, and in 


WOMAN’S HEROISM—JOAN OF ARC. 








ene of the neblest causes, too, that has ever in- 
spired the sympathy of human nature. The poor 
Poles were assisted in their brave attempts to 
redeem themselves from Russian thraldom, by 
their females, and the name of Plater, the lady 
who led the female troops, will descend to pos- 
terity, associated with the record of the noble, 
though unsuccessful, struggle of the Poles. 
a an 


Joan or Arc. On the 30th of May, A. D. 
1431, the much celebrated maid of Orleans was 
burnt. A general knowledge of what she ac- 
complished is doubtless familiar to all our rea- 
ders, a more minute account however of one 
whose name so eften occurs in history may not 
be uninteresting or without amusement. 

At the age of twenty-seven she was the maid 
in a small inn in the petty town of Neufchateau, 
on the borders of Loraine. Her duties there 
seem to have been of the lowest class, such as 


of | riding the horses of the guests without any sad- 


dle, to water, and other such tasks as generally 
belong to the men. Her conduct, however,was 
without reproach. The siege of Orleans at that 
time engaging public attention, Joan desirous of 
assisting her sovereign, mistook the wild impul- 
ses of an heated fancy for divine inspiration. 
She accordingly presented herself to the Gover- 
nor of Vancouleurs, and after several repulses 
obtained a safe conduct to the French Court. 
There an assembly of grave Theologians having 
examined her, pronounced that her missian was 
supernatural. Afterwards the Parliament uttered 
the same decision. 

Armed cap-a-pee, on horseback, she was sent 
to Blois, where supplies were preparing for the 
distressed inhabitants of Orleans, and witha con- 
secrated banner in her hands, she covered with 
her army the landing of the provisions, and car- 
ried them safely into the city, in the very face of 
the hitherto successfulenemy. Victory followed 
victory—till she was regarded with intense ter- 
ror by her adversaries, and by the inhabitants as 
a celestial deliverer. Not content with repel- 
ling assaults, Joan soon in her turn became the 
aggressor, and the English who were besieging 
the place were either put te the sword or taken 
prisoners. After many battles the siege was 
raised, and the enemy retreated for safety. 

Her next undertaking in accordance with her 
promise to Charles, was to crown him at Rheims, 
a town situated in a2 distant genres of the king- 
dom, and thenin the hands of the enemy,and the 
whole road leading to it, garrisoned by the troops. 
This too she accomplished—and then professed 
her willingness to retire to her own native ob- 
scurity. 

The Count of Dunois, however, persuaded her 
to remain with the army till the English were 
expelled from the country, and in pursuance of 
his advice she headed a sally of the troops from 
Compeigne. Twice she drove the enemy from 
their intrenchments, but at last outnumbered, 
ordered a retreat. At last hard pressed she 
turned upon them and forced them to recoil, but 
being deserted by her friends, she was, after ex- 
erting the utmost valor, taken prisoner. 

The joy of the English at this was unbounded, 
and a solemn Te Deum was publicly celebrated. 
For her offences she was tried, and obliged te 
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recant—and during her confinement ina cella 
suit of her former male attire being placed by 
her, she was watched, and having been seen to 
try them on, her recantation was held as noth- 
ing and she was condemned to be burnt in the 
market place at Rouen. A beautiful fountain 
now marks the place on which she suffered. 

The history of this unfortunate girl shows to 
what extenta boldand enthusiastic tempera- 
ment may not only carry its possessor, but also 
encourage others more cool and calculating 
themselves, to follow—and her melancholy fate 
is an additional brand of infamy upon Charles 
and his Court who made no attempt to save one 
whose death was incurred in their service and 
for their protection. 

ee 
THE FICKLE MAN. 

Yes—1 must confess—in fact there would be 
no use in denying—every body knows it—I am 
—I always have been—I always shall be—a _fic- 
kle man. I have no fixed opinions, no fixed 
wishes, no fixed passions, no fixed prejudices, or 
partialities, or antipathies. I am the regular 
creature that men talk so lightly of, that women 
hate so. Nature, nature, why didst thou create 
me fickle ? That one fault has swallowed up all 
my accomplishments, all my virtues. I am in- 
genious, affectionate, talented, well-informed, 
and, withal, (so people say,) rather peculiar for 
good appearance and interesting address. But 
they have a cant way of talking about me, as, 
“he is certainly a fine fellow, but then” (fancy 
the face drawn up into an expression of half pi- 
ty and half contempt,) “‘ but r se he has no sta- 
bility. He is fickle as the wind.” 

Well! sol am; and I must bear the conse- 
quences; and so] will, let hum-drum people with 
stability and fidelity, and all that, say what they 
please. I hate stability. Heaven formed me of 
fine, subtle materials, susceptible to every im- 
pression, full of fire and enthusiasm. hat 
they callstability is se/fishness, the want of noble 
and uncontrollable impulses. The existence of 
such persons is confined within the narrowest 
circle. They are like certain animals or insects. 
Your spider, now, is a stable, faithful, precious 
character. He sits all night and all day in his 
dark dust corner, weaving his murderous web, 
ignorant of all the magnificent operations around 
him. Suppose he had a heart to feel the glowing 
charms of nature, would not he oftentimes aban- 
don his lowly task? and then the people would 
grieve that he had no stability. 

As the world is, however, my disposition sub- 
jects me to many misconstructions. In business 
matters I am shunned by all who know me. In 
affairs of the heart, heaven help me, I fear I 
have got my reputation up for a sad fellow, but 
upon my soul I cannot hele it. Let me give you 
a brief account of my last year. 

I met Charlotte A , at a jam, in 
street. She was the belle of the evening, and 
her beauty, wit, and animation, unmanned me 
quite. ith what taste she dressed! Sure some 
perulier from Paris had modelled her rich hair 
so ingeniously. ‘The saucy New York fashions. 
What daring spirit set them? They are worthy 
the genius of Napoleon. Their audacious ele- 
gance appeared to me graceful as the lovely be- 








THE FICKLE MAN, 








ing who wore them, and what with dancine 
waltzing, and eating ices, I—I—fell in love wit), 
Charlotte, and she with me. 
She reminded me of those superb lines 7 the 
author of Lillian. 
“She sketched—the vale, the wood, the beach 
Grew lovelier from her pencil’s shading ; 
She botanized—I envied each 
Young blossom in her boudair fading. 
She warbled Hande!—it was grand, 
She made the Catalani jealous— 
She touched the organ—I could stand 
For hours and hours and blow the bellows" 


I should Te married Charlotte, had 
I not the next week met her sister. Fancy can 
picture no beings more unlike. The first was,| 
soon found out, a great tall forward girl, who 
had flirted with all the handsome men in town. 
But Laura! a rose-bud just uncurling its leaves 
—a dove seeking the loneliest shade--a creature 
so gentle and pure, that to see her and not to 
love her, would have been in me—not fidelity, 
but stupidity. Why should I not love her? She 
was every way better than her sister, both in 
person, mind and disposition. When I compared 
their dress I was compelled tomake up my mind 
at once. Charlotte hasa child’s passion for finery 
and gewgaws. I had been dazzled by her com- 
plexion. I had looked into her eyes, and taken 
it for granted that the mind was as beautiful; 
and I had not seen that her heart was trifling and 
her soul low—that she had no intellect and no 
feeling—that she snapped at a good offer of ma- 
trimony as a codfish snaps at a baited hook—and 
that, in short, she was not the woman to make 
me happy. No Charlotte, I said to myself, thou 
hast deceived me: I deceived myself, I thought 
I loved thee, but I loved thee not. It wasa spirit 
of my own imagination, which I conceived 
dwelt in thy form—to marry thee would make 
us both miserable. So I abandoned myself en- 
tirely to my passion for Laura. Never shall I 
forget the impression the first sight of her made 
upon me. After the tinsel and glitter both inthe 
apparel and manners of her sister, how grateful 
to my observation was her quiet demeanor; the 
hair parted so may over her forehead—her 
dress so proper, and obviously arranged to avoid 
notice. The dress of a modest woman is the 
thing after all, however unfashionable such 
an affair certainly is. I'll tell you the identical 
moment when I fell in love with Laura. It was 
one afternoon in summer onawalk. I had been 
rather interested in watching her actions, but 
never dreamed of loving her, till a casual remar 
was made by one of the party. It appear 
strange to me; but no one noticed it. passed 
my eyes deliberately over every face to detect 
an expression of that feeling which it had awak- 
ened in my breast. Noone responded with evel 
a glance, till Icame to her. Her eyes were UX- 
ed ona flower which she held in her fingers. 
observed her face. Did you ever in nature gaze 
on any thing more beautiful than the expremsiy 
on a sweet woman’s features, while she 1s quietly 
engaged in a pleasurable thought? When she 
looked up,my first thought was that she had a 
cisely my own idea of what had been said. MY 
second—that it was exceedingly strange I ha 
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rior her beauty was over that of all her compan- 
ions. My third—that I wondered if any one was 
in love with her; and my fourth, that I was actu- 
ally in love with her myself. I offered her my 
arm immediately. She accepted it with the 
sweetest of sweet smiles. By heaven! she was 
an angel! Her voice—the tone of a running 
brook was not more full of nature’s own melody, 
and her mind 

Now what wasI todo? I was positively en- 

caged to Charlotte. But what of that? Could 
acontract entered into through a mistake, ex- 
cuse me for swearing at the altar that 1 would 
forever love her? It would be adownright——. 
No, 1 would not “lay perjury to my soul;” so I 
wrote her a civil note, couched in the most deli- 
cate terms, and calculated not to wound her 
feelings. I felt like a scoundrel when I sealed 
the letter. Every thing I had ever read about 
broken hearts came up 1nmy memory ; I thought 
of Mr. W. Irving’s delicious bit of poetic prose, 
and J recoliected, ‘‘ she embarks her whole soul 
in the traffic of affection, and if shipwrecked, 
her case is hopeless, &c. I had not well finished 
my reveries, when the messenger brought her 
reply, which stated, “that she was extremely 
happy to find I had taken off her hands the trou- 
bleof breaking from a match which must event- 
uate unhappily.” ‘* Gracious heavens !”’ said I 
to myself, quite glad to find I was no murderer, 
but a little piqued, notwithstanding ; “‘ what an 
escape I have had!” 
_ 1] was soon on such terms with Laura, that we 
had only to namethe day. I sat one morning in 
my office, alone and thoughtful. ‘‘Dear Laura,” 
sud I to myself, ‘* how happy will thy artlessness 
make me! Thy pure trusting innocence—thy 
very ignorance of the world” —(1 think ignorance 
ina woman is becoming, it flings her so under 
tue control of her husband,) ‘**Laura knows 
nothing of the world.. She cares for it so little 
that she has not even taken pains to acquire 
tiose accomplishments which would make her 
appear well in fashionable society. She does 
iol draw—and paint and dance—and play and 
‘ing. These are allurements which lead to dis- 
‘pation. Dear Laura thou art made for me.” 

Iwas interrupted by the entrance of an inti- 
mate friend. fie knew me well, and I unbo- 
somed myself to him, 

“Yes, dear Tom, I am going to marry.” 

“ And whom ?” 

Dear Tom, the loveliest of her sex.” 

My Fiddlesticks, so you said of Mary B.—ditto, 
“ennetta L.—ditto, Anna V.—ditto, 
_. but Tom, these feelings were but the ebul- 
tous of a boyish fancy; they were bubbles 
“hich broke—dreams—all nonsense: but now, 
i not only in love, but actually engaged— 
‘igaged ; and 1 am this very morning waiting to 
Céive from her, sole object of my everlasting 
Ye, @ letter, naming the day that is to make us 
““Ppy—and, by Jupiter, here it is!” 

4 boy entered, and handed me the letter. It 
"as the first I had ever received from her. I 
‘sed it—pressed it to my bosom—kissed it 
“fain, then opened it, and read— 
eet DEER w.—I am now thine forever and 
‘so shall not make no bones of saying that 








next Tuesday night two weeks shall be the period 
of our union.—L AURA.” 


I putup the letter. I recollected that moment 
that I had been told something of her sickness 
in early life,and backwardness in education. 
My friend wished me joy, and as soon as he had 
gone, I answered the letter, saying, that some 
inexplicable accidents in my pecuniary matters 
had reduced me so far as to render matrimony 
out of the question. She never replied to the 
letter. These area few of the disadvantages we 
fickle men feel. 

1 am ashamed to confess how little pain I suf- 
fered from this disappointment. I foreswore all 
womankind, however, as I had done several times 
before, and resolved to apply myself to mathe- 
matics, so I shut myself up in my study, resolv- 
ed to admit no one, and to spend all my leisure 
moments there alone. I had just moved into the 
house. Some one tapped at the door—heavens, 
what a lovely creature! fresh as a full blown 
rose. She curtesied, blushed, and spoke very 

reitily to tell me her master had sent her to 
now whether “I wanted any thing.” “ By 
Jove,” said I as I closed the door, “Is it possible 
I am in love again?” W. M. B. 
—_<j———_ 
Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 
SONG OF THE FLOWERS. 


O listen now , And our forms are fanned 
To our joyous atrain, By their light wings oft. 
Our joyous song ; 
We sing again. And they lightly play 
In our cool retreat, 
From our downy couch, Where we feel the tread 


On the green earth’s breast,| Of the faries’ feet. 
We lift our voice, 


In our beauty drest. We are twined in wreaths 
For beauty’s hair, 
Our life is sweet And we deck her brow 
As our breath to ye, All broad and fair. 
And free from blight, 
Though short it be. And we hold a place 
On her gentle breast, 
We drink of the dew, Where the proudest would, 
Cool, clear and bright, But may not rest. 
And the sun to us, : 
Is a welcome light. And there we fade 


An emblem bright, 
Though we bow our heads, |Of her beauty fair 





As he soars on high, And her form of light, 
Till he sinks at eve 
In the golden sky. And we hear the song 
Of the summer bee, 
For well we know As it mingles with ours 
How poor are we, Reyoicingly. 
Compared with the sun : 
In his majesty. As he comes to sip 
Of the juicy store, 
So we bow to the sun In our fragrant cups, 
in humility, Ail briming o’er. 
And worship him thus, hod thie in tl 
silently, And this is the song 
a Of the Summer Flowers, 
Our lips are kissed That we gaily sing 
By the zephyrs soft, ‘Through its gelden hours. 
OSCAR. 
<<< 


The body is not forced beyond its strength 
but with the loss of more vigour than is propor- 
tioned to the effect produced, Whoever takes 
up life beforehand by depriving himself of rest 
and refreshment, must not only pay back the 
hours, but pay back with usury, and for the 
gain of a few months, but half enjoyed, must 
give up years to the listlessness of languer, and 
the implacability of pain. 
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THE RECLAIMED HUSBAND. 
Translated from the French. 


Mademoiselle D ,had been educated 
in the convent of , where she was placed 
in her infancy ; and had never seen any thing of 
the world. At the age of eighteen she was ta- 
ken from the convent: and given in marriage 
to Monsieur C , a young man of handsome 
paren and manners, and possessing considera- 

le merits. 

Mademoiselle was young and beautiful; pos- 
sessing a susceptible mind and fine talents. 
Suddenly placed amid the faseinations of the 
world, it had the effect of enchantment upon her. 
This being the first time she had ever been ad- 
dressed in the tender way, her love for Monsieur 
C. was most passionate and devoted, and on his 
part the passion was reciprocated with great 
ardor and attachment; and much strengthened 
by his filial attachment to her father, who being 
old and infirm, would not consent to part with 
her while he lived, which in all probability would 
not be long. 

About a year after their marriage,a young 
actress made her appearance on the French 
stage, and her beauty and grace drew forth the 
praises of every one who saw her. Among oth- 
ers whose hearts became entrapped by the cap- 
tivating charms of Miss T————-, was Mon- 
sieur C. It was impessible that an amour of 
this kind could be concealed. It soon reached 
the ears of the young and virtuous wife, who 
was overwhelmed, for a time, with grief, by the 
intelligence. Like most of her sex, she did not 
sink under misfortune, but summoned up her 
resolution, and even concealed her chagrin 
from her aged parent. She formed a plan to re- 
gain the lost affections of herhusband. Having 
been shut up from her infancy in the walls of a 
convent, her opportunities for studying the gra- 
ces had been few. But promoted by a strong 
love and desperation, she forms a determination 
to acquire them, and, if possible, reclaim the 
wandering affections of her husband. She goes 
to the theatre, sees her rival—divests herself of 
jealousy, and attentively and assidiously studies 
her attitudes, her manner, voice and person. 
Her genius being great, and her determination 
strong, her success was incredible. 

At length, as she wished it, the young actress 
fell ill, and it was announced that she could not 
perform in the play, that evening. Our young 
wife goes to the manager and protiers her ser- 
vices to undertake the part. She is accepted, 

and it is givep out that “ a young lady, a perfect 
stranger, will make her appearance as the sub- 
stitute of Miss T. who had been suddenly taken 
ill.” Every body flocked to the theatre to see 
a young stranger, and among them Monsieur 

She dressed herself to great perfection, played 
her part to admiration, and came off with great 
eclat. When the play was concluded, she mix- 
ed with the audience in the parterre, among 
whom was her husband. All was loud in praise 
of the stranger actress; in which she joined and 
the husband warmly applauded her taste and 
discernment. 

On their return home, the young actress was 














THE RECLAIMED HUSBAND—-FOOTMARKS. 





C. was in love, and in raptures with her. “ Ang 
pray, my dear,” says she, “ which do you think 
plays the best, the stranger or Miss T?” “Qh. 
there is no denying it—there is no comparison: | 
the stranger is a perfect angel.” ‘ Behold inen | 
in me, that stranger and angel,” cried she throw- 
ing her arms around his neck—‘“see what | 
have done to regain the affections of a much loy- 
ed husband.’ He was struck with surprise and 
astonishment, and could hardly credit what he 
had heard. On repeating some of the passages | 
as she had portrayed them on the stage,he be- 
held the angel in his wife. He was overcome 
with her love, and genius and perseveranée, and 
fell at her feet, and vowed eternal constancy, a 
vow which he inviolably kept. 

— 


FOCOTMARKS. 


VoLTArIRE, in Zadig, has attributed to his 
hero a sagacity in tracing footsteps, which, no 
doubt, has often been considered an idle inven- % 
tion. Such a power, however, appears to be pos- 
sessed by the Arabs to a degree which deprives 
even Zadig of the marvellous. ‘ The Arab,” 
says Burobherdt, ‘** Who has applied himself dili- 
gently to the study of footsteps, can generally § 
ascertain, from inspecting the impression, to 
what individual of his own, or of some neighbor- 
ing tribe, the footstep belongs, and therefore is 
able to judge whether it was a stranger who 
passed ora friend. He likewise knows, from 
the slightness or depth of the impression, wheth- | 
er the man who made it carried a load or not. 
From a certain regularity of intervals between 
the steps, a Bedouin can judge whether that 
man, whose feet left the impression was fatigued 
or not, as the pace becomes more irregular and 
the intervals unequal; hence he can calculate 
the chance of overtaking the man. Besides all | 
this, every Arab knows the printed foutsteps ol 
his own camels, and of those belonging to his 
immediate neighbors. He knows by the depth 
or slightness of the impression whether a camel 
was pasturing, and therefore not carrying aby 
load, or mounted by one person only, or heavily | 
loaded. Ifthe marks of the two fore feet appear 
to be deeper in the sand, he concludes that the | 
camel had a weak breast, and this serves him as 
a clue to ascertain the owner. In fact, a Be- 
douin, from the impression of a camel’s or of his 
driver’s footsteps, draws so many conclusions, § 
that he always learns something concerning the 
beast or its owner; and in some cases this mode 
of acquiring knowledge appears almost super 
natural. The Bedouin sagacity in this respect 
is wonderful, and becomes particularly useful 10 
the pursuit of fugitives, or in searching after cat- 
tle. 1 have seen a man discover and trace the 
footsteps of his camel in a sandy valley, where 
thousand of other footsteps crossed the road . 
every direction; and this person could tell the 
name of every one who had passed there in the 
course of that morning. I myself found it olte? 
useful to know the impressions made by the leet 
of my own companions and camels ; as from cit 
cumstances which inevitably occur in the desert, 
travellers sometimes are separated from ee 
friends. In passing through dangerous distric’* 
the Bedouin guides will seldom permit a tow” 
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if he wears shoes, every Bedouin who passes 
will know by the impression that some towns- 
man has travelled that way; and, if he walk 
parefooted, the marl of his step, less full than 
that of a Bedouin, immediately betrays the foot 
of a townsman, little accustomed to walk. It is 
therefore to be apprehended that the Bedouins, 
who regard every townsman as a rich man, 
might suppose him loaded with valuable proper- 
ty, and accerdingly set out in pursuit of him. A 
keen Bedouin guide is constantly and exclu- 
sively occupied during his march in examining 
iootstq@s, and frequently alights from his camel 
toac@ire certainty respecting their nature. 
have known instances of camels being traced by 
their masters during a distance of six day’s jour- 
ney, to the dwelling of the man who had stolen 
them. Many secret transactions are brought 
to light by this knowledge of the earth, or foot- 
steps; and a Bedouin can scarcely hope to es- 
cape detection in any clandestine proceeding, as 
his passage is recorded upon the road in charac- 
ters that every one of his Arabian neighbors can 
read.” —JVotes on the Bedouins and Wahabys, by 
Burckhardt. 
en 
From the New York Americrn. 
MY SISTER. 
Some feelings are to mortals given 
With Jess of earth in them than heaven.—Scorr. 
Mine eyes have seen the beautiful, 
Mine ears have heard their thrilling voices; 
My heart has felt their potent rule— 
The fears of hope, the hope of joys— 
But never has my sight approv’d 
A fairer than my Sister--no! 
None other sound so much has mov’d 
As her “Dear Brother,” spoken low. 


0! could [ wake that love again, 

What would I not of wealth forego-- 
What dangers would [ not disdain 

And proffer’d honors from me throw ? 
Yet she was call’d but passing fair ! 

Nor aught of dow’r, save love, had she, 
And others, loeks as kind may wear, 

But ah, the difference to me / 


How swiftly pass’d the haleyon times! 
No dread of ill,anear, to tease— 

No dream of parting, chilling climes ! 
Dissever’d ties, dividing seas ! 

Too brief is happiness below: 
A worm in every gourd there lies, 

“ach flower to fragrance only grows 
To show, that as it blooms, it dies. 


So all our promised bliss is fled : 
And “Lrother,” “Sister,” neither hears ; 
The names, the very sounds, are dead ; 
Lost, lost, in floods of burning tears. 
Ah! wheream I, and where is she— 
Poor exiles—whither do we roam ? 
No looks of love, to her, or me, 
No bless’d assurances of home ! 


Y 


°s, yes, there 7s a home for me ! 

My soul believes the promise true ! 
A nd there, my Sister, will it be, 

That 1, ere long, shall welcome you ! 


MY SISTER—BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 








NOTICES. 


No sins--no separations--there ! 
Redeemer ! thine, the happy land, 
Oh, let us soon its solace share ; 
We mourn--each ona foreign strand. 
LIETRANGER. 




















Bibliographical Notices. 


A TREATISE 
On the Origin, Progression, Improvement, and Present 

State of the Manufacture of Porcelain and Glass. Pub- 

lished by Carey & Lea. 

The volume before us, forms the sixteenth 
number of Dr. Lardner’s valuable Cabinet Cy- 
clopedia, and, as ifs title sufficiently indicates, 
professes to exhibit the original employment of 
clay, and the materials of which glass was com- 
posed, in the earlier ages of mankind; the vari- 
ous improvements which havetaken place in the 
manufacture of these substances ; the countries 
in whichthis branch of industry was most fos- 
tered and encouraged, together with important 
and interesting details as to the present state and 
future prospects of those engaged in the manu- 
facture of porcelain and glass. 

In the design and execution of the work, the 
author has displayed considerable judgment and 
skill, and has so disposed of his valuable mate- 
rials,as to render the book attractive and in- 
structive to the general class of readers. Im- 
portant information in regard to the utensils and 
machinery employed in the manufacture of por- 
celain and glass, is embodied in the work; the 
whole illustrated by numerous wood-cuts. 

The cheap and portable form in which the Cy- 
clopedia is published, the various subjects treat- 
ed of in the work, and the plain and intelligible 
manner in which they are discussed, must give 
to it a degree of circulation and popularity, un- 
equalled, exceptin the popular novels of the day. 

vot the least @€mtertaiming of the volumes 
which have been published, is the one before us, 
and we aresure, thatto those who are fond of 
tracing the developement of the ingenuity of man, 
in his progressive Movements from ignorance 
and barbarism, to knowledge and civilization, 
the work will prove both instructive and pleas- 









ing. 

We present our readers with the following ex- 
tract from the ey tad on the nature and proper- 
ties of glass, and the history of its manufacture. 

“* Many circumstances contribute to render 
glass one of the most curious and interesting of 
manufactured substances. 

Although perfectly transparent itself, not one 
of the materials of which it is made partakes of 
that quality. Exceedingly brittle while cold, it 
becomes, by the application of heat, so remark- 
ably fiexible and tenacious as to be convertable 
into every form that fancy may dictate or conve- 
nience suggest. Its great ductility is shown in 
a very striking manner by the slender filaments 
—small as the fibres of spider’s web—into which 
it is spun for ornamental purposes. Many hun- 
dred feet of these filaments may be drawn out 
from a heated mass in the space of one minute. 
Its pliancy and elasticity are proved by the fa- 
cility with which, when in the state just mention- 
ed, tgmay be bent and retained in various forms, 
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and by the energy wherewith its original shape 
is resumed at the moment of release from its 
constrained position. 

The impermeability of glass to water, even 
under a considerable degree of pressure, is well 
ascertained. A few years ago, the Reverend 
Mr. Campbell, while on a voyage to Southern 
Africa, among other philosophical experiments 
wherewith he amused himself, caused two glob- 
ular glass bottles, hermetically sealed, tobe low- 
ered by means of leaden weights to the depth of 
1200 feet beneath the surface ofthesea. These, 
through the united and continuous exertions of 
ten men during fifteen minutes, were again 
drawn up, and were found to be perfectly empty. 

The continued exposure of glass to the great- 
est heat whereby it is melted, does not produce 
any sensible diminution in its weight and quan- 
tity, or any alterations of its properties. It is 
capable of receiving colors, and of retaining 
them in all their lustre for an indefinite period. 
The strongest acids—with one exception that 
will be noticed—have no effect upon it; a cir- 
cumstance that renders glass additionally useful 
in assisting the researches of chemists. Itis ca- 
pable of receiving the most perfect polish, pre- 
serves all its beauty, and does not lose the small- 
est portion of its substance by the longest and 
most frequent use. 

The admirable qualities and important uses of 
glass have been so happily pointed out by one of 
the most celebrated writers of the last century, 
that no apology will be needed for the insertion of 
the passage. 

‘Who, when he saw the first sand or ashes by 
acasual intenseness of heat melted intoa metal- 
line form, rugged with excrescences, and cloud- 
ed with impurities, would have imagined that in 
this shapeless lump lay concealed so many con- 
veniences of life as would in time constitute a 
great part of the happiness of the world? Yet by 
some such fortuitous liquefa¢tion was mankind 
taughtto procure a body atome@eina high degree 
solid and transparent, whi might admit the 
light of the sun, and exclude plence of the 
wind ; which might extend it of the phil- 
osopher to new ranges of existence, and charm 
him at one time with the unbounded extent of 
the material creation, and at another with the 
endless subordination of animal life; and whatis 
yet of more importance, might supply the decays 
of nature, and succor ald age with subsidiary 
sight. Thus was the first artificer in glass em- 
ployed, though without his own knowledge or 
expectation. He was facilitating and prolong- 
ing the enjoyment oflight, enlarging the avenues 
of science, and conferring the highest and most 
lasting pleasures ; he was enabling the student 
to contemplate nature, and the beauty to behold 
herself.’* 4 

The utility of a substance which is daily and 
hourly rendered serviceable by all classes of 
persons in almost every human habitation can- 
not need to be exemplified. The aids which it 
offers to scientific researches are almost equally 
apparent. To notice the particular arrange- 
ments whereby the chemist, the naturalist, or the 
astronomer avails himself of some of the valua- 










* Rambler, No. ix. 
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ture. 


error, not unfrequently made, from observing 


glass to be the only transparent material used in 3 
making spectacles, opera glasses, and other op- | 
Persons are induced, from | 
Cculiar © 


tical instruments. 
this circumstance, to ascribe to the 


quality of glass the exclusive power of modifying 


ble properties of glass in pursuing his investiga. | 
tions, would lead to descriptions which, althoush | 
interesting ina high degree, are foreign to the | 
object of this treatise, wherein little more than | 
incidental notices can be given, on points that | 
have relation to improvements in the manufac- 7 





It may be useful, however, to notice here an | 


one 


the apparent magnitude brightness, and distinct- | 


ness, of objects seen through it. 


This, however, | 


is not an exclusive property of glass, but belongs | 


to every transparent substance having a density | 


different from that of the air which surrounds 
the observer. 


but alsoon the form of the surfaces which bound 


that substance, and on various other circumstan- | 
ces not necessary to be noticed more particularly | 
The reader will, therefore, recollect, that | 


here. 
the optical properties of glass are common to 
the diamond and other transparent solids, to al! 
transparent liquids, and even to gases. Glass is 


commonly used on account of its cheapness and | 
durability, and for other reasons of convenience. | 

It is impossible, however, wholly to dismiss | 
this subject unaccompanied by expressions of | 
admiration at the genius of those master spirits, | 
who, by their discoveries and inventions, have | 
rendered glass subservient to purposes that open | 
and enlarge the field of human knowledge in | 
some of those branehes of natural philosophy | 
which tend most to refine the nature and exalt | 


the character of man. 


Familiarized as we are to the use and appear- 


ance of glass, yet no person can ever become in- 
different to its advantages, or insensible to its 
beauty. Neither can we feel astonishment at 
the admiration which induced the ancients, while 
the art of making it was little practised, and in 


those countries where it was not yet established, | 


so greatly to covet the possession of glass vessels 
as to purchase them at prices which to us appear 
exorbitant. Weare told that the emperor Nero 
gave for two cups withhandles 6000 sestertia, 4 
‘sum nearly equal to50,000/. ofour money. These 


vessels were notof any extraordinary s1Ze, but } 


were thus highly valued on account of their per- 
fect transparence, and resemblance to cryst2!. 
The name whereby this material is known to 
us is generally said to be derived from the Latin, 
and to have been suggested by its great similar- 
ity to ice (glacies.) ‘It has been remarked, how- 


ever, that the common Latin designation 1s w-) 


rum; and as the Romans gave this name also (0 
the plant which we call woad, and which our re: 
mote ancestors called glastum, it is imagined 
that glass obtained the same distinctive appella- 
tion, because of the bluish tint which it usually 
exhibited. There is as little probable foundation 
for one as for the other conjecture, nor 1s the 


question of much importance, since, whichever 


way it might be determined, no light wou 





thereby thrown upon any point of interest col 


_ It depends also, not alone on the | 
inherent qualities and density of the transparent | 
substance through which the objects are viewed, | 
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MANUFACTURE OF GLASS. 


cerning the origin of the manufacture, which, 
though involved in the most impenetrable mys- 
iery, is yet known to have existed long before its 
introduction among the Romans. 

The passage in the book of Job (ch. xxxvii. v. 
\8.) wherein mention is supposed to be made of 
glass, has been adduced by Neri in proof of its 
remote origin. Unfortunately for the correct- 
ness of this opinion it has been found, that in many 
ancient versions, instead of the glass of the Vul- 
sate and Septuagint, other substances which 
havediaphanous and shining properties are men- 
tioned In fact, the word in the original Hebrew 
has been frequently used, according to the fancy 
of translators, to signify different bodies possess- 
ing lustre and transparency. 

The two problems of Aristotle—if, indeed, 
they were propounded by that philosopher— 
“Why do we see through glass ?” and “ Why is 
itnot malleable ?”” comprise, perhaps, the earli- 
est written mention made of the substance. The- 
ophrastus, whose writings are not a half century 
later than the time of Aristotle, mentions the use 
of sand from the river Belus in making glass; 
and from that date (300 years B. c.) a knowledge 
ofthe material was pretty generally diffused. If 
reliance is to be placed upon the statement, that 
thecelebrated sphere of Archimedes was made 
of glass, the art must in his time (209 years B. c.) 
have arrived at a considerable degree of perfec- 
tion. 

Many authorities concur in assigning the merit 
ofthe invention to the Phenicians ; and the as- 
sertion of Pliny is often repeated,which attributes 
the discovery to accident. Some storm-driven 
iariners were boiling their food on the sands at 
the mouth of the river Belus—a small stream 
runing from the foot of Mount Carmel in Gal- 
ilee—where the herb kali was growing abund- 
antly,and are said to have perceived that the 
sand, when incorporated with the ashes of this 
piant, melted and ran into a vitreous substance. 
tis certain that the sand about this spot, was 
welladapted to the manufacture of glass, and 
probably the glass-houses of Tyre and Sidon 
were supplied thence with this material, which 
may have given rise to the tradition. 

That the ancient Egyptians were well acquaint- 
ed with the method of making glass cannot be 
doubted. The beads wherewith some mummies 
are adorned, although composed of earthenware, 
ave an external Sterindicelese, which is true 
2!48s covered with a metallic oxide; and recent 
searchers have discovered among the tombs at 

hebes some pieces of glass of a blue color, sim- 
lar in their composition to the glazing on the 

ads just mentioned. 

The glass-houses of Alexandria were long fam- 
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| the worship of the temple, and transmitted them 

to Rome as objects of great value and curiosity, 
with an injunction that they should be used on 
festivals and other great occasions. 

Utensils of glass have been found among the 
ruins of Herculaneum, which city was destroyed 
in the reign of the emperor Titus, by the same 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius which cost the elder 
Pliny his life. It does not appear that glass was 
used for admitting light to dwellings in Hercu- 
Janeum, the largest houses having windows made 
with a species of transparent talc. 

In the British Museum are four large cinera- 
ry urns made of green glass, which have been 
pronounced by a very competent authority favor- 
able specimens of the proficiency of the ancients 
in the art of glass-blowing. These are round 
vases of an elegant form, furnished with covers 
and twodouble handles. The formation of these 
handles is, it is said, ‘such as must convince 
any person capable of appreciating the difficul- 
ties which even the modern glass-maker would 
have to surmount in their execution, that the an- 
cients were well acquainted with certain branch- 
es of the manufacture.’* 

Several ancient authors (Dion Cassius, Petro- 
nius Arbiter,and Isodorus,) relate, that in the 
reign of Tiberius, an architect, who had been 
banished from Rome on account of his great pop- 
ularity, having, in his retirement, discovered the 
means of so far altering the nature of glass as to 
render it malleable, ventured to returnto Rome, 
in the hope of securing both a remission of his 
sentence and a reward for his invention. This 
discovery not agreeing, however, with the sup- 
posed interests of the tyrant, who feared lest the 
value of gold might be lowered by its means, the 
architect was beheaded, and his secret died with 
him. This is, probably, only another version of 
the story related by Pliny, of the same important 
discovery having been made by an artist in 
Rome, when such the populace as imagined 
that their inte uld be injuriously affected 
thereby, cor Bgether and destroyed his 
dwelling. 4 

A similar® Fery, attended by results as 
unsatisfactory Pwhich is said to have occur- 
red in France in the more modern times of Louis 
XIT1., is recorded by Blancourt. He says that 
the inventor having presented a bust formed of 
malleable glass to the cardinal Richelieu, was 
rewarded for his ingenuity by perpetual impris- 
onment, lest the “vested rights” of French glass 
manufacturers might be injured by the discovery. 

Without venturing altogether to deny the truth 
of these stories, it would be hard to subject to the 
charge of presumption those persons who enter- 












ed for the skill and ingenuity displayed by their | 
vorkmen, The Romans were, atone time, sup- | 
bled with a great part of their glass ware from | 
that city. A coarse and impure manufac ture of | 
trinking vessels had been prosecutec at Rome | 


fom the time of Nero; but the art could have | 


made but slow progress notwithstanding the | 
ne uragement offered by the high prices at| 
t uch glass wares of foreign make were sold in | 
at Aeperial city. The emperor Hadrian, while | 

Alexandria, received from a priest some glass | 


“Ups of various colors, which had been used in 
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tain doubts upon the matter. It does not, cer- 
tainly, prove the incorrectness of the statements 
that no subsequent examiner into the arcana o 
nature has been equally fortunate ; and it is as- 
suredly possible that some successful investiga- 
tor may yet be the means of revealing that which 
has already been ascribed to more than one ex- 
perimenter. 

Improbable as the achievement of this would 
seem, it would be scarcely more extraordinary 
than the transformation of linen rags into sugar, 





* Memoir on Glass Incrustations, by A. Pellatt, Esq. 
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yalatable, and nutritious food.” The purposes 
both of use and ornament to which glass would 
in such a case be applied are almost endless, and 
their importance can hardly be overrated ; nor 
should we in these days have occasion to fear, 
lest the insensate obstructions of some modern 
‘Tiberius or Richelieu, should step between the 
discoverer and the promulgation of his secret. 

According to our present amount of knowl- 
edge, the chance of realizing such a discovery is, 
however, limited within the barest possibility. 
The quality of malleability is in direct contradic- 
tion to that of vitrification ; the existence of the 
one state seems to be incompatible with that of 
the other. Some metallic substances when great- 
ly urged by fire are made to approach towards 
the state of glass, and then lose their malleability; 
a fact which almost implies the impossibility of 
imparting the latter property to glass. Kunkel 
has indeed observed, that it is possible to produce 
a composition having anexternal glassy appear- 
ance, which should be pliantand capable of be- 
ing wrought under the hammer; and Neumann 
tells us, that in the fusion of muriate of silver a 
ductile kind of glass is formed, which may be 
moulded or turned into diflerent figures, and 
which may be pronounced in some measure mal- 
leable; facts to which Henckel has referred in 
order to account for the traditionary stories of 
the ancients. 

The Latin writers of the Augustan age make 
frequent mention of glass. Virgil compares it 
to the clearness of water in the Fucine Lake, 
(En. vii. 759; and Herace speaks of the lustre 
and transparency of glass in a way which shows 
that it could then be made with a considerable 
degree of perfection. In the year 220 atax was 
laid by Alexander Severus upon the glass man- 
ufacturers of Rome, who at this time existed in 
such numbers, that a principal quarter was as- 
signed to them in that city, wherein they might 
carry on their processes. This was still lev- 
ied in the reign of Aureli 

The most celebrated % 
glass is the vase, which, @aipMgemere than two 
centuries ornamented the Barberina palace, and 
which, having been subsequently purchased by 
the late Duchess of Portland, is better known in 
this country as the Portland vase. This much 
admired production was found about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, inclosed in a marble 
sarcophagus, and deposited in the tomb of Alex- 
ander Severus, who died in the year 235. The 
body of this vase, which for a long time was er- 
roneously supposed to he formed of porcelain, is 
made of deep blue glass,and is ornamented with 
white opaque figures in bas-relief, which are de- 
signed and sculptured in the style of cameos with 
a degree of skill which is truly admirable. 

Glass melted and cast inte plates, is said by St. 
Jerome to have been used in his time (A. pb. 422.) 
to form windows. About a century later, Pau- 
lus Silentiarius mentions the windows of the 
church of St. Sophia at Constantinople, which 
were covered with glass; and from this period 
frequent allusions to the similar use of glass are 
met with in various authors. 

Long before the establishment of the manufac- 
ure within this island, glass was known and 
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or the conversion of saw-dust into ‘“ wholesome, ,; used in England. 








The Venetians who traded 4 
with this country in very remote times furnished 
this among other articles of commerce in ex. | 
change for tin. The erudite Pennantis ofopin- | 













































ining Seat: | 
ion, that glass-making in Britain dates prior to We di 
the Roman invasion. The Druids were accus. | “ 
tomed to impose upon their more ignorant fol- We di 
lowers by means of clumsily-formed beads of Wm 
colored glass, which they pretended were endu- di 
ed with the quality of guarding their possessors WT 
from evil. 3 ne 
The venerable Be le, who lived very near the # w 
time, and who therefore had good opportunities WB ex 
for ascertaining the fact, has asserted in his his- Wy st: 
tory of Weremouth, that in the year 674 the abbot BM co 
Benedict sent for artists from beyond seas to yay 
glaze the windows of the church and monastery WM se 
of Weremouth in Durham, and that these men @ th 
were our first instructors in the art of making @ til 
window glass. This art, however, took root but WH en 
slowly among us; and it was not until the eley- | 
enth century that glass windows wereat all com- or 
monly used, either in private dwellings or in pub- ex 
lic and religious edifices. Previously to this @ Ki 
time, light was imperfectly admitted through Gi the 
linen cloths or wooden lattices. The houses ot | ‘ 
the commoner people were not, indeed, furnish- B® us, 
ed with this luxury until the thirteenth and four- 3 zal 
teenth centuries, in which respect our ancestors @ the 
were greatly behind the inhabitants of Italy and @ Eli 
France. we ihe 
at ere ee que 
ELIZABETH BENNET, ; 
Or Pride and Prejudice. 2 Vols. Carey & Lea, Phi-] cal 
adelphia. Be sits 
This novel, which has just been issued from the stifl 
press of Carey & Lea, possesses merits of more “a 
than an ordinary character. The writer, Miss ‘ad 
Austin, appears to have observed life under va- M 
rious aspects, surveyed the influence of the dif-| ‘ 
ferent ranks of society upon each other, and] 
viewed the whole in their social condition, with lo s 
a clear philosophic eye; and has happily present- your 
ed her observations in a manner as creditable to 9 ‘te 
herself, as they will prove useful and entertaining jm 2bo 
to her readers. Her family pictures are admr- Who 
ably drawn; her domestic pictures are pleasing fam 
and rational, and her several characters are ex- a 
hibited with a fidelity and truth, worthy the high- Lad: 
est commendation. fi, 
Miss Austin has, with the British public, here- Mm “dy 
tofore held a high rank in the literary world, and large 
we are sure that her reputation will suffer no - 
diminution from the Bas + before us. She dis- ga om 
pays life as it is to be found every day; and her gay ‘ws 
ook is not rendered disgusting by any sickly 2 Mi 
sentimentality, with which this class of writingsigm™ ‘ere 
unfortunately too much abounds. 7%. 
The plot of this novel is simple, natural 20d ship: 
intelligible. The characters are few, and them Yell: 
whole structure of the novel are such as to i0-#y. * \ 
sure it-a ready passport to public favor, and 4m re | 
large share of popularity. The limits to which Eli 
we are Revemasie roe will not permit ug ‘ce 
extending our remarks; we shall therefore clos ed th 
this article with presenting to our readers a ch} But n 
ter, taken from the second volume. We cannogggg zz! 
avoid smiling at the absurd and ridiculous ride 0 Mr 
Lady Catharine de Bourgh. A. C. D. Bg *dys} 
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PRIDE AND 


One morning, about a week after Bingley’s 
engagement with Jane had been formed, as he 
and the females of the family were sitting toge- 
ther in the dining room, their attention was sud- 
denly drawn to the window by the sound of a 
carriage; and they perceived a chaise and four 
driving up the lawn. It was too early in the 
morning for visiters, and besides, the equipage 
did not answer to that of any of their neighbors. 
The horses were post; and neither the carriage 
nor the livery of the servant who preceded it, 
were familiar to them. As it was certain, how- 
ever, that somebody was coming, Bingley in- 
stantly prevailed on Miss Bennet to avoid the 
confinement of such an intrusion, and walk 
away with him into the shrubbery. They both 
set off, and the conjectures of the remaining 
three continued, though with little satisfaction, 
till the door was thrown open, and their visiter 
entered. It was Lady Catherine de Bourgh. 

They were of course all intending to be sur- 
prised; but their astonishment was beyond their 
expectation; and on the part of Mrs. Bennet and 
Kitty, though she was perfectly unknown to 
them, even inferior to what Elizabeth felt. 

She entered the room with an air more than 
usually ungracious, made no other reply to Eli- 
zabeth’s salutation than a slight inclination of 
the head, and sat down without saying a word. 
Elizabeth had mentioned her nme to her mo- 
theron her ladyship’s entrance, though no re- 
quest of introduction had been made. 

Mrs. Bennet, all amazement, though flatter- 
ed by having a guest of such high importance, 


received her with the utmost politeness. After | 


sitting for a moment in silence, she said. very 
stily, to Elizabeth,— 
“TI hope you are well, Miss Bennet. That 
lady, I suppose, is your mother ?” 
Elizabeth replied yery concisely ihat she was. 
“And that, 1 suppose, is one of your sisters ?” 
“Yes, madam,” said Mrs. Bennet, delighted 
lo speak to Lady Catherine. ‘ She is my 
youngest girl but one. 
ately married, and my eldest is somewhere 
about the ground, walking with a young man, 
ra believe, will soon become a part of the 
amily.”’ 


“You have a very small park here,” returned | 


Lady Catherine, after a short silence. 

“It is nothing in comparison of Rosings, my 
ady, [dare say; but I assure you, it is much 
larger than Sir William Lucas’s.” 

“This must be a most inconvenient sitting 
‘om for the evening in the summer; the win- 
lows are full west.” 

Mrs. Bennet assured her that they never sat 
‘here after dinner; and then added, 

“May I take the liberty of asking your lady- 
ua whether you left Mr. and Mrs. Collins 
e 
. Yes, very well. I saw them the night be- 
ore last.” 
Elizabeth now expected that she would pro- 
‘We a letter for her from Charlotte, as it seem- 


My youngest of all is, 
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Catherine, very resolutely, and not very polite- 
ly, declined eating any thing; and then rising 
up, said to Elizabeth, 

‘“* Miss Bennet, there seemed to be a prettyish 
kind of a little wilderness on one side of your 
lawn. I should be glad to take a turn in it, if 
you will favor me with your company.” 

‘** Go my dear,” cried her mother, “ and show 
her ladyship about the different walks. 1 think 
she will be pleased with the hermitage.” 

Elizabeth obeyed, and running into her own 
room for her parasol, attended her noble guest 
down stairs. As they passed throueh the hall, 
Lady Catherine opened the doors into the din- 
ing parlour and drawing room, and pronouncing 
them, after a short survey, to be decent looking 
rooms, walked on. 

Her carriage remained at the door, and Eli- 
zabeth saw that her waiting woman was in it.— 
They proceeded in silence along the gravel 
walk that led to the copse; Elizabeth was deter- 
| mined to make no effort for conversation with a 
woman, who was now more than usually inso- 
lent and disagreeable. 

‘“* How could I ever think her like her ne- 
phew ?” said she, as she looked in her face. 

As soon as they entered the copse, Lady Ca- 
therine began in the following manner :— 

‘** You can be at no loss, Miss bennet, to un- 
derstand the reason of my journey hither. Your 
own heart, your own conscience, must tell you 
why I come.” 

Elizabeth looked with unaffected astonish 
ment. 

** Indeed, you are mistaken, madam, I have 
| not been at all able to account for the honor of 
| seeing you here.” 
| “Miss Bennet,” replied her ladyship, in an 
| angry tone, ‘* you ought to know, that Fen not 
to be trifled with. But however insincere you 
may choose to be, you shall not find me so. My 
character has ever been celebrated for its sin- 
| cerity and frankness, and, in a cause of such 
moment as this,fshall certainly not depart from 
it. A report of a most alarming nature reached 
me.two days ago.” 1 was told, that not only your 
sister was on the point of being most advantage- 
ously married, but that you, that Miss Elizabeth 
Bennet would, in all likelihood, be soon after- 
wards united to my nephew, my own nephew, 
Mr. Darcy. Though I know it must be a scan- 
dalous falsehood; though | would not injure him 
so much as to suppose the truth of it possible, I 
instantly resolved on setting off for this place, 
that I might make my sentiments known to you.”’ 

‘If you believed it impossible to be true,” said 
Elizabeth, colouring with astonishment and dis- 
dain, * 1 wonder you took the trouble of coming 
so far. What could your ladyship propose by 
it?” 

** At once to insist upon having such a report 
universally contradicted.” 

** Your coming to Longbourn to see me and 
my family,” said Elizabeth, coolly, “ will be ra- 
ther a confirmation of it; if, indeed, such a re- 








~ the only probable motive for her calling. — 
“ut no letter appeared, and she was completely | 
puzzled, Pa 
_ Mrs. Bennet, with great civility, begged her | 
“4¥ship to take some refreshment; but Lady | 


port be in existence.” 

“If! do you then pretend to be ignorant of it? 
Has it not been industriously circulated by your- 
selves? Do you not know that such a report is 
spread abroad?” 
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“I never heard that it was.” 

* And can you likewise declare, that there is 
no foundation for it?” 

** [do not pretend to possess equal frankness 
with your ladyship. You may ask questions, 
which J shall not choose to answer.” 

‘“* This is not to be borne. Miss Bennet, I in- 
sist on being satisfied. Has he, has my nephew, 
made you an offer of marriage?” 

“a Your ladyship has declared it to be impossi- 
ee.” 

“It ought to be so; it must be so, while he re- 
tains the use of his reason. But your arts and 
allurements may, in a moment of infatuation, 
have made him forget what he owes to himself 
and to all his family. You may have drawn him 
in.’ j 

“If I have, I shall be the last person to con- 
fess it.” 

“Miss Bennet, do you know who I am? I 
have not been accustomed to such language as 
this. I am almost the nearest relation he has in 
the world, and am entitled to know all his dearest 
concerns.”’ 

** But you are not entitled to know mine; nor 
will such behaviour as this ever induce me to be 
explicit.” 

** Let me be rightly understood. This match, 
to which you have the presumption to aspire, 
can never take place. No, never. Mr. Darcy 
is engaged to my daughter. Now, what have 
you to say?” 

“ Only this; that if he is so, you can have no 
reason to suppose he will make an offer to me.” 

Lady Catherine hesitated for a moment, and 
then replied, 

“The engagement between them is of a pe- 
culiar kind. From their infancy, they have 
been intended for each other. It was the fa- 
vorite wish of /iis mother, as well as of hers.— 
While in their cradles, we planned the union: 
and now at the moment when the wishes of both 
sisters would be accomplished, in their marriage, 
to be prevented by a young woman of inferior 
birth, of no importance in the world, and wholly 
unalhed to the family! Do you pay no regard to 
the wishes of his friends? To his tacit engage- 
ment with Miss de Bourgh? Are you lost to 
every feeling of propriety and delicacy? have 
you not heard me say, that from his earliest 

ours he was destined for his cousin ?” 

“Yes,and [ had heard it before. But what is 
that to me? if there is no other objection to my 
marrying your nephew, I shall certainly not be 
Kept from it, by knowing that his mother and 
aunt wished him to marry Miss de Bourgh.— 

You both did as much as you Gould, in planning 
the marriage. Its completion depended on oth- 
ers. If Mr. Darcy is neither by honor nor in- 
clination confined to his cousin, why is not he to 
make another choice? and if I am that choice, 
why may not I accept him?” 

**Because honor, decorum, prudence, nay, in- 
terest, forbid it. Yes, Miss bennet, interest; for 
do not expect to be noticed by his family or 
friends, if you wilfully act against the inclina- 
tions of all. You will be censured, and despised, 
by every one connected with him. Your alliance 
will be a disgrace; your name will never even 
be mentioned by any ef us.” 
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“These are heavy misfortunes,” replied Eliza. 
beth. “But the wife of Mr. Darcy must haye 
such extraordinary sources of happiness neces- 


sarily attached to her situation, that she could, | 


upon the whole, have no cause to repine.” 

“Obstinate, headstrong girl! I am ashamed of 
you! Is this your gratitude for my attentions to 
you last spring? Is nothing due to me on that 
score? 

“Let us sit down. You are to understand, 
Miss Bennet, that I came here with the deter- 
mined resolution of carrying my purpose; nor 
will I be dissuaded from it. I have not been used 
to submit to any person’s whims. I have not 
been in the habit of brooking disappointment.” 

“That will make your ladyship’s situation at 
present more pitiable; but it will have no effect 
on me.” 

“JT will not be interrupted! Hear me in si- 
lence. My daughter and my nephew are formed 


for each other. They are descended on the ma- | 


ternal side, from the same noble line; and, on the 
father’s, from respectable, honorable, and an- 
cient, though untitled families. Their fortune 
on both sides is splendid. They are destined for 
each other by tne voice of every member of their 
respective houses; and what is to divide them’— 
the upstart pretensions of a young woman, with- 
out family, connexions, or fortune. Is this to be 
endured! But it must not, shall not be! If you 
were sensible of your own good, you would not 
wish to quit the sphere in which you have been 
brought up.” 

“In marrying your nephew, I should not con- 
sider myself as quitting that sphere. He is a 


gentleman; I am a gentleman’s daughter; so far | 


we are equal.” 

“True. You are a gentleman’s daughter.— 
But who was your mother? Who are your un- 
cles and aunts? Do not imagine me ignorant 0! 
their condition.” os, 


‘*Whatever my connexions may be,” said Eli- | 


zabeth, “if your nephew does not object to them, 
they can be nothing to you.” ies 

“Tell me, once for all, are you engaged to him: 

Though Elizabeth would not, for the mere pur- 
pose of obliging Lady Catherine, have answer 
this question; she could not but say, after a mo- 
ment’s deliberation, 

“T am not.” 

Lady Catherine seemed pleased. 

‘And will you promise me never to enter 1n10 
such an engagement?” - 

“T will make no promise of the kind. 


“Miss Bennet, I am shocked and astonished. | 


[ expected to find a more reasonable young Wo 
man. But do not deceive yourself into a 7 
that I will ever recede. I shall not go away 
you have given me the assurance I require. 

** And I certainly never shall give it. 
to be intimidated into any thing so wholly yah 
reasonable. Your ladyship wants Mr. Darcy 
to marry your daughter; but would my thee 
you the wished for promise, make their marry 4 
at all more probable? muppomns him to be hi 
tached to me, would my refusing to accept 3° 
hand make him wish to bestow it on his cousif’ 
Allow me to say, Lady Catherine,fthat oe this 
guments with which you have supporte Gite 
extraordinary application, have been as !! 
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STRICTURES 


lous as the application was ill-judged. You have 
widely mistaken my character, if you think I 
can be worked on by such persuasions as these. 
How far your nephew might approve of your in- 
terference in his affairs, I cannot tell; but you 
have certainly no right to concern yourself in 
mine. I must beg. therefore, to be importuned 
no farther on the subject.” 


“Not so hasty,if you please. I have by no 


means done. To all the objections I have already ° 


urged, 1 have stillanother to add. Iam no stran- 
ser to the particulars of your younger sister’s 
infamous elopement. I know it all; that the 
yuung man’s marrying her was a patched up 
business, at the expense of your father and un- 


cle. And is such a girl to be my nephew’s sister? | 


Is her husband, who is the son of his late father’s 
steward, to be his brother? Heaven and earth! 
—of what are you thinking! Are the shades of 
Pemberley to be thus polluted?” 

“You can now have nothing farther to say,” 
she resentfully answered. ‘You have insulted 
me,in every possible method. 1 must beg to re- 
turn to the house.” 

And she rose as she spoke. Lady Catherine 
rose also, and they turned back. Her ladyship 
was highly incensed. 

“You have no regard, then, for the honor and 
credit of my nephew! Unfeeling, selfish girl! 
Do you not consider that a connexion with you 
must disgrace him in the eyes of every body?” 

“Lady Catherine, I have nothing farther to 
say. You know my sentiments.” 

“You are then resolved to have him?” 

“I have said nosuch thing. I am only resolved 
to act in that manner, which will, in my own 
opinion, constitute my happiness, without refe- 
rence to you, or to any person so wholly uncon- 
nected with me.”’ 

“It is well. You refuse, then, to oblige me. 
You refuse to obey the claims of duty, honor and 
gratitude. You are determined to ruin him in 
the opinion of all his friends, and make him the 
contempt of the world.” 

“Neither duty, nor honor, nor gratitude,” re- 
jlied Elizabeth, “has any possible claim on me, 
inthe present instance. No principle of either 
would be violated by my marriage with Mr. Darcy. 
And with regard to the resentment of his family, 
or the indignation of the world, if the former 
vere excited by his marrying me, it would not 
give me one moment’s concern—and the world 
in general would have too much sense to join in 
the scorn.” 

“And this is your real opinion! — This is your 
inal resolve! Very well. 1 shall now know 
iow toact. Do not imagine, Miss Bennet, that 
Jour ambition will ever be gratified. I came to 
ty you. I hoped to find you reasonable; but de- 
vend upon it 1 will carry my point.” 

; ln this manner Lady Catherine talked on, till 
‘ey were at the door of the carriage, when turn- 
‘ng hastily round, she added, 

“I take no leave of you, Miss Bennet. I send 
0 compliments to your mother. You deserve no 
‘uch attention. I am most seriously displeased.” 
slizabeth made no answer; and without at- 
“tupting to persuade her ladyship to return into 

le house, walked quietly into it herself.— 
‘he heard the carriage drive away as she pro- 
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ceeded up stairs. Her mother impatiently met 
her at the door of the dressing-room, to ask why 
Lady Catherine would not come in again and 
rest herself. 

“She is a very fine-looking woman! and her 
calling here was prodigiously civil! for she only 
came, I suppose, to tell us the Collinses were 
well. She is on her road somewhere, | dare say, 
and so, passing through Meryton, thought she 
might as well call on you. 1 suppose she had 
nothing particular to say to you, Lizzy?” 

Elizabeth was forced to conceal the truth 
here; for to acknowledge the substance of their 
conversation was impossible. 

a eR a 


STRICTURES ON AMERICA. 


Among a number of new works recently published 
hy Carey & Lea, is an octavo of 225 pages, entitled 
“Remarks on the statistical and political institutions 
of the United States, with some observations on the 
ecclesiastical system of America, her sources of re- 
venue, &c. To which are added Statistical Tables, 
&c.—By Wm. G. Ouseley, Esq. Attachee to his Ma- 
jesty’s Legation at Washington.” 

This work is distinguished by sentiments and re- 
flections which differ materially from those advanced 
by Basil Hall and Mrs. Trollope, in their recently 
published volumes on the institutions and domestic 
manners of Americans. ‘Ihe author, though an En- 
glishman, and in the employ of the British Govern- 
ment, treats of America in the style of a gentleman of 
acute discernment, liberal ideas, and correct judgment. 
Ife examines our mstitutions, our principles and form 
of government, our resources, prospects, &c. evidently 
with a design to present to his countrymen a fair and 
impartial picture of this country, and so far as his ob- 


servation extended, his efforts have been attended. 


with tolerable success. Some allowance for error 
should always be made to authors treating of a for- 
eign country, and this common justice requires where 
the writer manifests a disposition to be honorable and 
candid. Forbearance towards such as Capt. Hall and 
Madame Trollope is, however, not to be expected, as 
the sole motive of such authors is to vilify, and vent 
their illnatured and uncharitable abuse. Of both these 
writers Mr. Ouseley speaks with his usual openness. 
The former he unhesitatingly alleges, was governed 
upon his arrival in America, by a strong political bias— 
a powerful feeling of prejudice, which continually in- 
terfered with the exercise of his judgment, when 
drawing inferences from what he saw. To a mate- 
rial defect in the principles of the authoress, and to 
her exclusion from good American society, Mr. O. 
ascribes the vulgarities and carricatures which distin- 
cuish her “Domestic Manners.’ In reference to her 
1igh colored statements, he says—““T’o estimate the 
fidelity of the writer’s satire, as a picture of Ameni- 
can society in the United States, let us imagine an 
American, or any other foreigner, coming to England, 
and ‘locating’ himself in the fens of Linconshire, or 
in some remote village of Lancashire or Yorkshire, 
and giving the language, tone and manners of the 

society that he bem Jy tind there as a fair specimen of 
good company in England; or lodging at Wapping, 
and giving the ‘vells’ and ‘vats,’ the ‘osses’ and ‘him- 

ages,’ of some of the cockney writers, as a fair sam- 

ple of London manners! He might even add, ‘I give 

this as a specimen of the greater part of the commu- 

nity,’ with literal truth, as doubtless, numerically, the 

major part of the inhabitants of the metropolis do 

not distinguish themselves as puristes in language; 

but would it be strictly fair to convey such an ex- 

pression of the general manners of England, if a 


9 


faithful picture were intended’ 
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The chapter devoted to an examination and review 
of Mrs. Trollope’s absurdities is highly interesting. — 
The conclusion is thus:— 

“Americans may well be excused if their patience 
is somewhat taxed by the short-sighted and captious 
criticisms that are sometimes uttered by foreigners 
upon their country, their government, or their man- 
ners, I look at that immense tract of country west 
of the Alleghanies, that a very few years ago was 
comparatively a wild forest, where many millions of 
acres were thinly occupied by a few thousand inhabi- 
tants, and see a population already greater than that 
of several pdnnadent kingdoms, daily increasing in 
wambers and adding to their comforts; where cities 
and towns spring up as if by magic from among the 
woods; its plains traversed by rail-roads and its gigan- 
tic rivers covered with steam-boats. I see all this 
going on without tumult, bloodshed, or disorder; and 
when I exclaim, ‘this is a noble, an extraordinary 
country!’ I am answered in Abigail phrase—‘but, 
shocking, the people eat with their Enivea!? - 

Mr. Ouseley notices the conflicting opinions of En- 
glish authors in regard to America, and the miscon- 
ceptions of many foreigners in regard to the real 
character of Americans. He adds:— 

“Americans are eminently practical men; all their 
undertakings, and generally all the measures, whether 
of governments or individuals in that country, are 
stamped with utility as their object, and dictated by 
sound practical good sense and prudence. They con- 
sequently quickly detect the wildness and absurdity 
of many of the republican theories of those Eu- 
ropeans, who would seek to adopt forms of govern- 
ment totally unfitted for the circumstances of their 
country;—and soon adapt their views to the peculian- 
ties of the political atmosphere in which they find 
themselves.” 

The author devotes the second and third chapters 
to an examination of the objections made against 
Republics in general, and to a special review of the 
alleged tendencies of that of America. Upon this 
point his views are eminently distinguished by candor 
and liberality. Though not prepared to say that the 
laws and institutions of America are applicable to the 

resent situation of affairs in Great Britain, he is far 


rom concluding, as other authors have done, that the’ 


instability of our government is thenee to be interred. 
Of our penal code, he says:— 

“Instead of sanguinary executions and injustice, we 
find in America a penal code singularly mild, and cau- 
tious to an extreme in taking away human existence; 
a system of punishment framed with a view to the 
prevention of crime, and not in a vindictive spirit; 
and adapted for the reclamation of the criminal rather 
than for his destruction. Instead of spoliation or pil- 
lage, we see no country in which the possession and 
disposal of property are better protected, or its ac- 
quisition by judicious industry better assured. And 
above all, there is no country in which religion and 
its ministers are more generally respected and sup- 
ported by the mass of the population, although es 
out compulsory provision, and where the lives and 
example of the clergy more nearly approach to those 
of their gréat primitive models.*” 





*“ We had abundant ocular demonstration of the 
respect paid to the subject of religion;—‘scarcely a 
vaier, however small, without a church,’ &c.—Vide 
Capt. B. Hall’s Travels in the United States, Vol. 1. 
p. 151, and elsewhere. 

“ With regard to the accounts lately published by a 
female traveller in America, if we were even to allow 
at they are faithful descriptions, and not satirical 
garicatures, it would be about as fair to estimate the 
church system of England by the proceedings of a 


PERCY ANECDOTES. 





The middle and latter parts of the volume are occy. 
pied with observations on the Judiciary of the United 
States, the financial and general prosperity of the 
country, a notice of the war and treasury depart. 
ments, American statistics, military and isaval ex. 
penses, ecclesiastical revenue, public lands, expenses 
of the administration of justice, and our general re- 
sources. From each of these chapters we should be 
pleased to furnish extracts, but our limits will not at 
present permit us this gratification. 

Annexed is an appendix, embracing a variety of in. 
teresting tables, statistics, &c. 
_——— 


Percy Anecporrs.—The Messrs. Harpers, Booksellers, 
New York, have just published, in a large and handsome 
octavo, the collection of anecdotes and selections of’ a mis- 
cellaneous character, which appeared in England, in suc- 
cessive numbers, under the title of Percy Anecdotes. 
The book embraces two volumes, one devoted exclusively 
to American anecdotes, and each ornamented with a front- 
ispiece embellishment, containing nine vignette portraits. 
The collection embraces an almost incredible quantity of 
reading matter, generally of an amusing and instructive 
character. For young people it will be found a handsome 
present, and for those of riper years, a pleasant and en- 
tertaining companion. The subjoined anecdotes are se- 
lected at random from the work, to show the nature of its 
contents. 


Repartrr.—M. Lalande dined one day at the house of : 


Recamier, and Madame de Stael, equally distinguished for 
her wit. Wishing to say something agreeable to the la- 
dies, the astronomer exclaimed, ‘How happy I am to be 
thus placed between wit and beauty!’ ‘Yes, M. Lalande,’ 
sarcastically replied Madame de Stae}, ‘and without posses- 
sing either.’ 

Henry Cray.—A few years since, shortly after the agi- 
tation ot the famous compensation bill in Congress, Mr. 
Clay, who voted in favor of this bill, upon returning home 
to his constituents, found a formidable opposition to his re- 
election. After addressing the people from the hustings, 
previous to the opening of the poll, he stepped down into 


the crowd, where he met an old and influential friend of 


his, named Scott, one of the first settlers of Kentucky, and 
of course, in his younger days, a great huntsman. This 
gentleman, stepping up, addressed Mr. Clay as follows— 
‘Well, well, Harry, ’ve been with you in six troubles; I 


am sorry I must desert you in the seventh; you have voted | 


for that miserable compensation bill; I must now turn my 
back upon you.’ ‘Is it so, friend Scott? Is this the only 
objection”? ‘It is.’ ‘We must get over it the best way we 
can. You’ranold huntsman” ‘Yes.’ ‘You have killed 
many a fat bear and buck?” ‘Yes.’ 
a very good rifle’? ‘Yes, as good a one as ever cracked.’ 
‘Well, did you ever have a tine buck before you, when 
your gun snapped? ‘The like of that has happened. 
‘Well, now, friend Scott, did you take that faithful rifle 
and break it all to pieces on the first log you came to, or 
did you pick the flint and try it again? ~The tear stood in 
the old man’s eyes. The chord was touched. ‘No, Har- 
ry, | picked the flint, and tried her again; and Vl try you 
again; give us your hand.’ We need scarcely say that the 


weikin rung with the huzzaing plaudits of the by-standers. | 


Clay was borne off ro the hustings and re-elected. 


Go.psmirn’s Martow.—Mr. Lewis Grummit, an em: 
nent grazier of Lincolnshire, met late one night a commer: 


cial traveller who had mistaken his road, and enquired the j 


way to the nearest nn or public house. Mr. G replied, 
that as he was a stranger, he would show him the way ' 
a quiet respectable house of public entertainment for mau 
and horse; and took him to his own residence. e 
traveller, by the perfect ease and confidence of his manne!, 


showed the success of’ his stratagem; and_ ever thing fe 
called for, was instantly provided for himself and his 


In the morning he called, in an authoritative ton®, 
EE 


horse. 





meeting of Jumpers or Ranters in some remote vi- 
lage, or by the hullueinations of the followers ol Jo. 
hanna Southcote, as to judge of the ministers an 
followers of different denominations in America 


the representations of Mrs. Trollope.” 


‘I believe you have | 
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for the bill, and the hospitable landlord had all the recom- 
pense he desired in the surprize and altered manners of 
his guest. Jt was from this incident that Dr. Goldsmith 
took the hint of Marlow mistaking the house of Mr. 
Hardcastle for an inn, in the comedy of She Stoops to Con- 
quer. 

- GeneraL, AnNoLD.—During the traitor Arnold’s preda- 
tory operations in Virginia, in 1781, he took an American 
captain. prisoner. After some general conversation, he 
asked the captain “what he thought the Americans would 
do with him if they caught him?’ The captain declined at 
frst giving him an answer; but upon being repeatedly 
urged, he said, ‘Why, Sir, if | must answer the question, 
you will excuse my telling you the truth; if my country- 
men should catch you, I believe they would first cut off 
your lame leg, which was wounded in the cause of freedom 
and virtue at Quebec, and bury it with the honors of war, 
and afterwards hang the remainder of your body on a 
gibbet.’ 

PaintinG THE Deap.—Bacici, a Genoese painter, who 
flourished in the 17th century, had a very peculiar talent 
of producing the exact resemblance of deceased persons 
whom he had neverseen. He first drew a face at random, 
ind afterwards altering it in every feature, by the advice 
and under the inspection of such as had known the party, 
le improved it to a striking likeness. 

Mason Anpre.—It is certainly a very singular circum- 
stance, that Andre should, in a very satirical poem, have 
foretold his own fate. It was called the ‘Cow-Chace, and 
was published by Rivington, at New York, in consequence 
of the failure of an expedition undertaken by Wayne tor 
the purpose of collecting cattle. Great liberties are taken 
_ the American officers employed on the occasion. 

ith 

‘Harry Lee and his Dragoons, and Proctor with his 

Cannon.’ 

But the point of his irony seemed particularly aimed 
at Wayne, whose entire baggage, he asserts, was taken, 
containing 

‘His Congress dollars, and his prog, 
His military speeches: 
His cornstalk whiskey for his grog, 
: Black stockings ve | blue breeches.’ 
And concludes by observing, that it is necessary to check 
the current of satire, 
‘Lest the same warrio-drover Wayne, 
Should catch—and hang the Poet.’ 

He was actually taken by a party from the division of 

the army immediately under the command of Wayne.— 


Garden. | 








THE BHATTEE ROBBER.—When the young Bhat- 
‘ee is about three or four years of age, his education, or 
‘raining, is commenced by his being compelled to walk 
aud run a given distance daily, and as he advances in 
Jears, the exercise is increased. He must acquire the art 
of bleating like a sheep—barking like a dog—crowing like 
‘cock—braying like an ass—and in like manner of imita- 
ling all kinds of animals. He must be able to throw him- 
‘elton any occasion which may require into every kind of 
itt.tude-—to crawl along or lie as flat as possible on the 
stound,—to run like a dog, to‘stand on his head with his 
‘egs extended widely, so as to appear in the dusk like the 
stump ofa tree, &c. A sentinel of the 4th Bengal Cavalry 
‘duty, heard something move about the head ropes of 
ils horses. On looking round, he saw what he supposed 
‘0 be a large dog which ran between his legs and nearly 
upset him. ‘The sentinel, however, had heard of the abili- 
'y with which many of the natives could imitate different 
animals and was not satisfied with this opameon of the 
: ‘se that had first excited his attention. He still suspect- 
ed that some popery was on foot, and, the better to detect 
it e placed himself behind what appeared to be the stump 
oh ‘ree, at a short distance from the spot on which he had 
_ al previously standing. On this supposed stump he 
nang his helmet, and, bent on the most attentive scrutiny, 
"¢ placed his head between the two limbs of the stump so 
». Unperceived, to command a direct view of the quarter 
‘Tom Which the noise originally proceeded.—-This, how- 
, Was too much for the thief, (for such in reality, was 
op nagudo tree stump) who, unable to restrain his laugh- 
aT. and finding his situation somewhat. critical, suddenly 

‘ecuted a somerset, upset the astonished soldier, and 


THE BHATTEE ROBBER——THE DYING GIRL’S LAMENT. 
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lade clear off with his hemlet. 



































































THE DYING GIRL!S LAMENT. 
By Mrs. C. Gore. 


Why does my mother steal away 
To bide her struggling tears, 

Her trembling touch betrays uncheck’d 
The secret of her fears; 

My father gazes on my face 
With yearning, earnest eye;— 

And yet there’s none among them all, 
To tell me I must die! 


My little sisters press around 
My sleepless couch, and bring 

With eager hands, their garden gift, 
The first sweet buds of Spring! 

I wish they’d lay me where those flowers 
Might lure them to my bed, 

When other Springs and Summers bloom, 
And I am with the dead. 


The sunshine quivers on my cheek, 
Glitt’ring, and gay, and fair, 
And if it knew my hand too weak 
To shade me from its glare! 
How soon "twill fall unheeded on 
This death-dew’d glassy eye! 
Why do they fear to tell me so? 
I know that I must die! 


The Summer wind breathes softly through 
My lone, still, dreary room, 
A lonelier and a stiller one 
Awaits me in the tomb! 
But no soft breeze will whisper there, 
No mother hold my head! 
[t is a fearful thing to be 
A dweller with the dead! 


Eve after eve, the sun prolongs 
His hour of parting light, 
And seems to make my farewell hours 
Too fair, too heavenly bright! 
I know the loveliness of earth, 
I love the evening sky, 
And yet I should not murmur, if 
‘They told me I must die. 


My playmates turn aside their heads 
When parting with me now, 

The nurse that tended me a babe, 
Now soothes my aching brow. 

Ah! why are those sweet cradle-hours 
Of joy and fondling fled! 

Not e’en my parents’ kisses now 
Could keep me from the dead! 

Our pastor kneels beside me oft, 
And talks to me of heaven: 

But with a holier vision still, 
My soul in dreams hath striven: 

I’ve seen a beckoning hand that call’d 
My faltering steps on high; 

I’ve heard a voice that, trumpet-tongued, 
Bade me prepare to die! 

ee 


HisroricaL Errrarn.—On a tombstone, in the eastern 
part of Massachusetts, is the following epitaph: [We] 
To the memory of Johnny and Molly Madere, 
A whale killed him, and she lies here. 
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A SONG OF PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 
<I OS 


GONE TARE OUR BOY AND WE WILL GO, 


WORDS FROM BRYANT’S POEMS.—MUSIC BY E. IVES, Junr. 
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Come, take our boy, and Be - fore our cabin door; The winds shall bring us, | 
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they blow, The murmurs of the shore; And we will kiss his bright blue eyes, And 
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2 3 


And thou, while stammering I repeat, I knew thy meaning—thou didst praise 
Thy country’s tongue shalt teach ; My eyes, my locks of jet ; 

"Tis not so soft, but far more sweet, Ah! well for me they won thy gaze,— 
‘Than my own native speech : But thine were fairer yet! 

For thou no other tongue did’st know, I’m glad to see my infant wear 

When, scarcely er moons ago, Thy soft blue eyes and sunny hair, 
Upon Tahete’s beach And when my sight is met 

Thou cam’st, to woo me to be thine, By his white brow and blooming cheek, 

With many a speaking look and sign. I feel a joy I cannot speak. 
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Come, talk of Europe’s maids with me, 
Whose necks and checks, they tell, 
Outshine the beauty of the sea, 
White foam and crimson shell. 


™) 
i’] 


shape like their’s my simple dress, 


And bind like them each jetty tress, 
A sight od nic thee well: | 
usky brow will braid 


And for my 
A bonnet like an English maid. 





Come, for the soft, low sunlight calls, 
We lose the pleasant hours; 

*Tis lovelier than these cottage walls,— 
That seat among the flowers. 

And I will learn of thee a prayer, 

To Hin, who gave a home so fair, 
A lot so blest as ours— 

The God that made, for thee and me, 

This sweet lone Isle amid the sea. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT, 











WIT AND SENTIMENT. 
SPANISH PROVERBS. 


If you a gentleman would know, 
*Tis he whose deeds proclaim him so. 








If thou from quarrels keepest free, 
Thou never canst a witness be. 


What fathers miserably acquire, 
Their sons will throw into the fire. 


With spectacles and locks of gray, 
Love seldom can be made to stay. 


With very many war pursue, 
To council go with very few. 


A word’s a thing that flies away, 
But writing may be made to stay. 


Who idle is when fortune shines. 
When she departs the first repines. 


If youth had wisdom, age had power, 
Nought would be wanting for an hour. 





Pain of Jealousy.--The hero of the novel called Thinks- 
I-to-Myself, says:—“I have often heard this, and that, and 
*tother pain mentioned as the worst that mortals can en- 
dure,—such as the tooth-ache, ear-ache, head-ache, cramp, 
a bile, or a blister: now I protest, though I have tried all 
these, nothing seems to me at all to come up toa pretty 
sharp fit of seaLousy.” 





Sir Godfrey Kneller, latterly painted more for profit 
than for praise, and is said to have used some whimsical 
preparations in his colours which made them work fair 
and smoothly off, but not endure.—A friend noticing it to 
him, said, “What do you think posterity will say, Sir God- 
frey Kneller, when hey see these pictures some years 
hence?” 

“Say!” replied the artist; “Why they’ll say Sir Godfrey 
Kneller never painted them!” 





A medical confession, frankly delivered by that emi- 
nent physician and wit, Sir Samuel Garth, has been for- 
tunately preserved; perhaps the truth it reveals is as con- 
spicuous as its humour. 

Dr. Garth (so_he is called in the manuscript) who was 
one of the Kit-Kat Club, coming there one night declared 
he must soon be gone, having many patients to attend; but 
some good wine being produced he forgot them. When 
Sir Richard Steele reminded him of his first appointments, 
Garth immediately pulled out his list which amounted to 
fifteen—and said, “It’s no great matter whether I see them 
to-night or not, for nine of them have such bad constitu- 
tions, that all the physicians in the world can’t save them, 
and the other six have so good constitutions that all the 
physicians in the world can’t kill them. 





ANY THING IN Reason.—Go up and hand the royal, said 
an Officer on ship board to a boy, who had never before 
“swam the salt pond.” It wasin the night. Sir? answer- 
ed the lad inquiringly. The officer repeated the order.— 
Any thing in reason, captain, any thing in reason, said the 
boy, but as to climbing them rope ladders such a dark 
night as this, I shan’t do it! 





Worry reparter.—A Frenchman once trading in the 
market, was interrupted by an impertinent would-be-wag- 
gish sort of a fellow, who ridiculed him by imitating his 
imperfect manner of speaking English. After patiently lis- 
tening to him for some time, the Frenchman coolly replied, 


“ Mine fine friend, you vud do vell to stop now; for if 


Sampson had made no better use of de jaw-bone of an Ass 
dan you do, he vud never have killed so many Philistines.” 

Puns pungently pointed,and perpetrated promptly, are 
productive of a proruption of a pretty proportion of' pi- 
quant pleasure, but puns protracted a re-produced in 
every possible position, and in eVery person’s premises, 
should be punishable by propulsion of the perpetrator from 
punning presence.— Lowell Compend. 








Reprimand.—Some years ago, in one of the counties of 
Virginia a witness under examination before the County 
Court, refused to answer a question put to him by one of 
the council, and was therefore charged with a contempt of 
court. He was arraigned on this charge; along and pa- 
tient investigation of the matter ensued, and the court, 
after mature deliberation, decided that the prisoner was 
guilty, and that he should be publicly reprimanded by the 
presiding magistrate of the court. The culprit was ac- 
cordingly placed at the bar; the Chief Justice arose with 
all the dignity the occasion required, and with impressive 
gravity, pronounced and executed, the sentence of the 
court in the following words; “’T——G——, vou have been 
accused of a heinous offence; you hve been fairly and pa- 
tiently tried, and found guily. The court,;in punishment 
of this offence has ordered that I shall reprimand you—aint 
you ashamed, you dirty dog.” 





Tatt Men.—About two years ago a Kirkbean farmer, a 
strapping youth, who stands six feet three inches wanting 
his shees, attended a horse market at Longtown. The well 
known Mr. Samuel G. was also on the spot, eating a hear- 
ty dinner, turning a quid and driving a good bargain, as 
usual. Samuel, it appears had business with the Kirkbean 
farmer, and, after a fruitless personal search, sent his son in 
quest of him. The son, not knowing the man, inquired 
what he was like, and so forth. ‘* Just look for the longest 
man in the market, and bring him bere directly,” was the | 
abrupt reply. The messenger, like a good boy, did as he 
was bid, scanned the crowd carefully, and at length fasten- 
ed on a Dumfries-shire clergyman, who measures six feet 
six orseven. His reverence, somewhat pazzled, obeyed 


_— 


the summons, and great indeed was the father’s surprise, 7 


when the son ushered the minister into his presence. But 
in place of apologizing, he merely stammered out, in his 
own blunt way, “I bad him bring me the langest man he 
could find, and feggs he’s brought a langer one, whilk [ 


didna think possible.”—Dumfries Courter. re 





Yankee Currosiry.--As a sailor, who had lost an arm, © 
was travelling in the country, he stopped at a louse for 
refreshment; the curiosity of the landlord was excited to © 
know in what manner it was lost.—“Vll tell you,” said 7 
Jack, ‘if you won't ask me any other question avout i.” 
The landlord agreed. “Well, then,” said Jack, “it was © 
bit a8 The Yankee would not forfeit his word, but anx- 7 
iously replied-—“Darnation! I wish I knowed wuat bi & 
at off 2” a 

“Ty spire oF your TeETH.”---Judge Brackenridge, who 7 
has lately made some stir in the political world, and who 7 
is a comical son of a comical father, resided some years In © 
Florida, it is said, after he was engaged to be married to 4 7 
lady in one of the middle States. During this time, her 
beauty was somewhat impaired by the loss of one or two 
of her fore teeth. This circumstance gave her some unea- 
siness; and when she appeared in the presence of her © 
lover, after his return from Florida, she asked him if he 
thought her much altered. He replied that he saw no al- 
teration, except in her fore teeth; but, said he, I do no 
regard that, J’ll marry you in spite of your Leeth. 





i 
Courrsmiv oF THE Lave Dr. R.---Dear Sir, I am sorry 17 
cannot accept your kind offer, as [ am already engaged ae 
but I ar sure my sister Ann would jump at it. Your obl- © 
ged Eliza L. Dear Miss Eliza, | beg your pardon, but & 
wrote your name in mistake ; it was Miss Ann I meant ( b 
ask; and have written to her per bearer. Hoping soon t¢ & 
be your affectionate brother, J. R. The Dr. and Miss Anu & 
were married, and as they say in fairy tales, “lived very ] 
happy all the rest of their lives.” ‘ 










One Lord’s day afternoon, the late Mr. Fuller, of Ket 
tering, perceiving some of his hearers to be drowsy, ‘ 
soon as he had read his text, he struck his bible wire: 
times against the pulpit, calling out:—*What! asleep ® 
ready! | am often afraid I shall preach you asleep, but thy 
fault cannot be mine to-day, for I have not yet begun. 








f : . Cr 

On the wall of a house of three stories, situated at “kia 

Germain en Laye, is the following inscription:— Knocs§ 

for the first floor, ring for the second, whistle tor \' 
third.” 
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MONEY, OR NO MONEY. 
We have heard a very amusing story, of the mode of 
ocedure Of a famous Cholera Curer of this city. He does 


nor visit his patients; on the contrary, they are such as are 


die to visit him. The first inquiry he makes, is respecting 


che state of their pockets; and he makes up his mind of the 


isease accordingly. To those who are very sick, he gives 
. vial of his speczfic, and charges ten dollars; to others, he 
merely deals out a few pills for which he charges nothing. 
Taking each patient aside, as his turn comes, he says to 
him—" Sair, ave you some cash—some money ’” 

“No, sir, ’m very poor, indeed.” 

“Ver poor! eh? Sair, me ver sorry for you—ver sorry, 
indeed sair.” 

~{ have no money at all—I’m‘as poor as Job’s turkies.” 

“Eh! no money at all? poor as de’ Job Turk? Mon 
Meu! Me ver sorry for you. Sair, me feely your pulse. 
\ot mush bad—not mush bad. No money, eh! Vy, sair, I 
wvede grand pleasaire to say, sair, dat you have leetul cho- 
era—ver leetul—not mush—you get vell—you no ver bad, 
air—you got no money. I chargzhe you nossin at all, 

Having dismissed this patient, he calls in another, and 
puts the same important questions respecting the state of 
his finances. Finding them favourable, he proceeds to ex- 
amine the tongue, the pulse, and so forth. e then shrugs 
his shoulders, shakes his head ominously, and exclaims: 
“Mon Dieu! Ver bad—ver bad! Sair, you avé got de ver 
nd cholera—ver bad—you tong, you pulse—tout ver bad. 
Vero wish to give you alarm, sair—me no wish to scary 
wu; but, sair, you ave got dé yer bad cholera about you. 
You vill die, sair, unless you tary grand specific. Nos- 
sin but dat will your life save,” "You go. to diable quick, 
vouno take it. Dis vial vill cury you. I savy your life, 
sir—l must chargzhe you for him. De grand specific is 
ver costly —I must chargzhe you ten dollair.” 

The patient takes his vial of the grand cholera specific, 
pays the ten dollars, and in his turn gives way to some 

¥ patient—the violence of whose disease is to be deter- 
tuned by the amount he has in his pocket.—Constellation. 





The Devil Aloft.--On board a ship, Capt. V. master, it 
hecame necessary in the night, to reef the top sails; the 
suls were lowered and the reef tackle were hauled out, 
when the sailors ascended the mast; but to the surprise of 
‘he captain they soon came down in great terror, crying 
ut that the ‘devil was in the top, they knew him by his 
horns, flashing eyes and grisly beard. No commands or 
‘treats trom the captain could avail, to induce them to 
make another attempt. All other orders they were wil- 
ingto0 obey, but to encounter the devil on the topmast 
wastoomuch. The affair began to grow serious, for the 
‘opsil was quivering and shivering in the wind. The 
~ptain and officers resolved with courage to ascend, but 
‘ey, t00, Were driven in terror to the deck. It was now 
greed, be their fate what it may, to wait till the morning; 
sien by daylight it was discovered, that an old goat was 
“ated on the top, with its glaring eyes staring the sea- 
ten inthe face. It appéared that the goat was sleeping 
ithe halliards while coiled in a tub, and was by that 
tieans hoisted up to the top without the knowledge of 
ny One. 

One of our Bond street dashers, who had for convenience 
“ken up his residence at a certain secure house in ——— 
“reet, and had run up a score there, absented himself 
om the ordinary. This enraged Locket, who commis- 
“oned his wife to go and dun him; which Mr. —— hear- 
‘ig Of, declared publicly that if she came he would kiss 
“er. Will he?” quoth Mrs. Locket--“ will he?--Give 
‘emy bonnet, Molly, and ’ll see whether any fellow on 
“ti has such impudence?” “ My dear,” cried the cooling 
‘sband, “ pray don’t be so rash; you don’t know what a 
40 tay do in passion!” 





a it FREEDOM OF THE PRESS!---‘‘ You remind me of an an- 
eiete! have heard. Mr. Wood, the singer, finding him- 
~ «bused by a particular paper, sent the editors a five 
mund hote, with his compliments, stating his uneasiness 
nder the severity of their criticism, and requesting more 
»leney in future. It was complied with: the paper com- 
“ined of became his advoeate, and asserted boldly, he 
ey improved of late through attention to their 

esome suggestions.”—-Letler from Mr. Wilmot. 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 





SPECIMENS OF A NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


Bank.—A kind of barber’s shop where the pocket 1s 
shaved instead of the face.—Charity.—Putting your name 
upon a subscription paper in letters an inch long, witha 
flourish underneath it like a tangled skein of twine, or drop- 
ping a roll of bank notes into a Sunday’s contribution box 
before the admiring eyes of a crowded congregation. 
Credit.—The art of living without means, Discounting, 
—A favor granted by bank directors to each other. Fuz 
ing.—-A Legerdemain trick practised upon one’s creditors. 
Gentleman.-- An animal that frequents the streets and waits 
upon ladies shopping, &c. JLady.—One who wears a 
Navarino bonnet or French hat. Low Company.—Me- 
chanics, Manufacturers, &c. Lending Money.—Advanc- 
ing one hundred dollars upon property worth a thousand. 
Respectable Man.—One whe has plenty of money. 





We were quite amused the other day with an answer 
given by a green looking chap to several boys who were 
standing around him. He said, ‘What looks the most like 
halfa cheese?? They immediately set their wits to work. 
Some guessed the moon, others a grindstone split open, 
but finally gave itup. ‘Why, you darned chowder-heads, 
it’s the other half, don’t you know” 





Amiable Fidelity.—A young gentleman paid his address- 
es to a young lady, by whose mother he was unfavorably 
th os y T? cms s “ 
received. “How hard,” said he to the young lady, “to 
separate those whom loye has united!” “Very Aard in- 
deed,” replied she, with great innocence, at the same time 
throwing her arms round his neck, “and so mother will find 

i” 





A Natura Mistaxe.—A black servant being examined 
in the Church Catechism, by the minister of the Parish, 
was asked. “What_are you made of?” Cato answered, 
“Of mud, Massa.” On being told he should say “of dust,” 
he replied, “No, Massa, it no do—no stick togedder.” 





Mr. Fox.—The celebrated orator, was one day told by 
a lady, whom he visited, that she “did not care three skips 
of alouse for him.” He immediately took out his pencil 
and wrote the following lines : 

A Lady has told me, and in her own house, 

That she cares not fer me “three skips of a louse ;” 

I forgive the dear creature for what she has said, 

Since women will talk of what RUNS IN THEIR HEAD. 





Ruope Isianp Quarantines.—‘Well, Doctor,” said a 
friend the other day to the eminent D.C. of Philadelphia. 
“I hear that they tech got the cholera in Rhode Island, 
notwithstanding all their inhuman quarantines.”—‘No 
matter—no matter,” said the Dr.—“it can’t hurt them; 
they’ve got no bowels.” 





Marcu or THe ScHootmaster.—In a parish in Hertford- 
shire, some time since, upon examining the parish accounts, 
the three following curiosities appeared:—One of the over- 
seers had made sixty-three weeks in a year; anitem in the 
other overseer’s account was fora sum of money paid 
towards the country rats. This caused a good deal of 
laughter, in which no one joined more heartily than the 
constable, who immediately afterwards produced his ac- 
count, in which there was a charge for holding a conquest 
onaman foun-ded. 


A respectable clergyman in the neighborhood of Boston, 
being at the residence of one of his wealthy and hospita- 
ble parishioners, made some complaints of the pitiful sum 
allowed him for his labour, and concluded by wishing it 
could be enlarged, that he might be able comfortably to 
support and bring up an increasing family. A colored 
servant happening in at the moment, and hearing some- 
thing about salary, and family, thought the minister was 
complaining of the drought and scarcity of vegetables; and 
running into the garden, he conveyed to the chaise of the 
minister a large quantity of celevy, &c. After the worthy 
guest had gone, the negre came in, and with a countenance 
free from blushes, says, ‘Massa, guess Mr. ot sa- 
lary enough now; | cram his big empty box full.”—Boston 
Traveller. 
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THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


A Judge of the Police and Spy 
(For both are join’d in Eastern nations) 
Prowling about with purpose sly, 
To list to people’s conversations, 
And pry in every corner cupboard, 
According to his dirty calling, 
Saw a poor woman passing by, 
Who wept and blubber’d, 
Like a church spout when rain is falling, 
Which strives in vain to vent and utter 
The overflowings of the gutter. 


Our magistrate thought fit to greet her, 
Insisting on the dames declaring 
What caused this monstrous ululation: 
When she averr’d her spouse had beat her 
Black and blue beyond all bearing, 
Without the smallest provocation. 


To work the Judge’s pen and ink went, 
Taking the rogue’s address and trade, 

And the next morning the delinquent 
Was duly into court convey’d: 

When he asserted, that his wife 

Was such an advocate of strife, 

That she would raise a mighty clangor. 
And put herself into a pucker, 
For trifles that surpass’d belief, 

And, for the recent cause of anger, 
He swore, point blank, that he had struck her 
With nothing but his handkerchief: 


The Judge, convinced by this averment, 
Dismiss’d the case without a word; 
When in the court there rose a ferment, 
And the wife’s angry voice was heard— 
he is too bad! 
My Lord, my Lord! dointerpose, 
And stop the knave where’er he lingers: 
The villain! he forgot to add 
That he for eyer blows his nose 
With his own fingers!” 





From the Columbia (Pa.) Spy. 


TO MISS CATHERINE JAY, OF UTICA. 


I wish I wasin U T K, 
As once I[ us’d 2 B, 

For there resides Miss K T J, 
And her I long 2 C 


For Ido love sweet K T J 
I believe she loves me 2, 
And if her Jove should e’er D K, 
I'll never Jove N U. 


My K T is discreet & YYY, 
So is she "some 2, 
The * * * might NV her her II, 


When she looks up 2 view. 


Another maid like my dear K8, 
I ne’er Xpect 2 C; 

O how it will my heart L8, 
When mine she deigns 2 B! 


I’ve wander’d far o’er land and C, 
A fortune to cre8, 

Ive Xd O10 and PD, 
Far from my native Sts. 


Still KT J is far B4 
All other maids [ C; 

Her X LN CI adore 
Asa lovely N T T. 


So here’s a health to K T J, 
There's 0 2 me more DR, 

And soon I'll be in UTK, 
When I do hope to CR. 


K T, perhaps U wonder Y 
So long I trouble U, 

But N E time this meets UR I, 
Pray think on W. 





WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


IRISH COURTSHIP, 
A SERENADE. 
Arrah, Judy, my dove, 
I am sweating for love, 
And roaming about like a gander: 

Half bother’d and blind 

With the wet and the wind— 

, Och,come to your dripping Leander. 


Judy from the window. 


“Bad luck to you, Pat, 
Will you get out of that; 
Iam sleeping;” Then faith [ must rouse ye— 
Halloo, Judy Flinn, 
Are you bother’d within, 
When there’s murther and fire in the house ye. 
Both in the hall. 
“Well, I’m here, Paddy, now, 
What’s the cause of this rew”-- 
Why, nothing that’s mighty alarming, 
But I’m all of a shake, 
For I fell in the lake, 
So I’ve come to my duck for a warming. 


“Come here, Paddy Nail,” 
Faith, I’m close at your tail, 
As light as a flea on a fairy. 
“Begone, sir, I beg,” 
No—the devil a peg, 
Unless it is into the dairy. 


“Lave my house, sir, this minute,” 
I never was init; 

For this, Miss, belongs to your master, 
“Then bad luck to you, Pat,” 
Troth, I’m covered with that, 

And am come to yourself for a plaster. 


“Come in then avic, 
Since | see that you’re sick— 
And besides, hav’nt got a dry stitch on; 
But Ill fight like a crow, 
. If you’ll kiss me, you know, 
As we're taking a drop in the kitchen.” 
i N.Y. Traveller. 


Parody on two Drunkards, 
Found sleeping in an Orchard. 
Beneath those apple trees, that cherry’s shade, 
here careless browse the busy wand'ring sheep ; 
There by their botile’s neck the guzzlers laid, 
In woful silence pass their dreamless sleep. 


For them no more the witty joke can turn, 
Or busy scandal] ply her scanty fare; 

No stopple squeak to greet their lov’d return, 
Or loose its hold to give them each a share. 


Oft did the stopple to their pinchers yield, 

Their anxious mouth the scum has often broke; 
How crooked did they make their tracts afield, 
How bow’d their form beneath the demon’s stroke. 


Let not the crickets make insidious ding, 

Or greedy horse-flies haunt their aching head 
Or fell musquitoes, on incessant wing, 
Disturb the quiet of their lowly bed. 


The stately head—the genius flower, 

And all the tasters of the earth-born mug, 
Await alike the inevitable hour, 

‘The paths of tippling lead—-but to the jug. 
For who to total abstinence a prey, 

His secret hidden cupboard e’er resign’d : 
Left the sweet nozzle of a demijohn, 

Nor cast one longing, ling’ring }ook behind. 
Full many a bead of brightest gloss serene, 
The clear transparent waves of whiskey bear, 


Full many a man lies drunken and unseen, a 


And wastes his vigour in the midnight air. 





fe 


GOOD SENSF. 


“I never knew a man with half his humor.”—‘“Humot,] 


madam, in a preacher” “Yes, he set a psalm to the Jrieh 
air of “Drops of Brandy,” sayfng that he did not see WhY 
the Devil should have all the good tunes.” 
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